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MEMORIES OF MELBOURNE. 


Norutne inanimate has a more animate expression 
than a ship or boat. Did you ever notice how a 
barge, moored under a bridge upon a scorching July 
day, seems to enjoy the shade? Even hotter than this 
present almost unprecedented July is the Australian 
February ; and on a February day in "53, I stand upon 
Liardet’s Jetty, watching the deserted craft in Hobson’s 
Bay, blistering and broiling in the sun. Can you not 
fancy them a flock of melancholy marine Marianas, 
hopelessly mourning for their Jacks who never more 
return? The sun-browned ports have the lack-lustre 
look of eyes grown dim with watching. ‘He cometh 
not,’ moans every creaking cable. How sullenly that 
nearest barque swings with the turning tide! ‘What's 
the good,’ she seems to say, ‘ of pointing my nose sea- 
wards? Never again shall I sweep, albatross-like, 
over ocean billows. Never shall I refold my weary 
wings and glide, proud and happy as a swan, between 
banks bright with English grass.’ 

But, see, far out there, there is sign of life on board. 
A flag flutters to the peak—a signal for the water- 
Police boat. A crew have been entrapped, when 
drunk, to take the ship home, and now repent them 
of their bargain. Swift as a. mackerel, the summoned 
galley shoots across the bay. In a few minutes she is 
alongside. The second-mate flings the man in the 
bow a line, and the constables clamber up the side 
Tike cats. After a brief scuffle on the forecastle, 
the ringleaders of the riot are in irons; the rest of 
the quelled rebels sullenly scowl on the constables, 
who, squatted on inverted buckets, coolly smoke their 
pipes. Their inspector, in company with the chief 
officer—both puffing their cheroots—parades the poop. 
The police are waiting to aid in taking out the ship. 
Once fairly at sea, Jack, after a little vigorous but 
unvenomous bad language, will yield to Destiny, and 
calmly do his duty. 

I have just lowered the glass through which I have 
been watching this little affair, when I hear an outcry 
upon the pier. The skipper of the outward-bounder 
has been on shore to complete his complement. He is 
a big, brown, Bristol man, with muddled bloodshot 
eyes, blue coat, streaked at the seams as though with 
whitewash, and tarnished gold-lace band. With him 
are the two boys who pulled him ashore, and whom 
he has been obliged to take with him in his man- 
hunt, lest they should decamp. Behind are two sailors, 
caught, overnight, like their mates on board, and, 
like them, now repentant. A wiry colonial crimp, 
with a bludgeon peeping from one of the many 


collars in his muscular grasp, and, with strenuous 
knee-applied @-posteriori arguments, endeavours to 
urge them forward. The hackney-coachman, who 
has brought the party from town, having first 
pocketed his exorbitant fare, follows railing, and 
striving to get up a rescue for the tars—old and 
liberal customers of his. Suddenly they plump them- 
selves down upon the planks, and swear they will 
not budge another inch. The skipper lugs ; the crimp 
propels; the apprentices, partly through fellow-feel- 
ing, partly through fear of future fo’c’s’le retribu- 
tion, preserve a strict neutrality. A warder, from 
the Pentridge Stockade, who has been waiting for a 
boat to take him off to the Hulks, volunteers his 
services on the side of law. As soon as his blue and 
red uniform mingles in the chaos of writhing bodies 
and twining arms and legs, a party of serge-shirted, 
swarthy ‘old Derwenters,’ who hate the government 
livery as the fiend hates holy-water, rush fiercely 
into the fray. The jarvie, meanwhile, belabours 
skipper, crimp, and constable with a heavy hand and 


‘the heartiest of wills. If the sailors were not hand- 


cuffed, they might get off; but, at last, they are 
bundled, neck and crop, like sheep, into the ship’s 
boat; the master and the boys jump after them, and 
away she goes through the green water. Jehu beats 
a hasty retreat to his box; the ex-convicts, too, think 
it advisable to make themselves scarce, and run to 
their whale-boat. She pushes off so hastily, however, 
that one of their number is left behind. The crimp 
and warder, with backs still smarting from his blows, 
rush at him to secure him; but, like a great New- 
foundland dog, he flounders into the sea, regains his 
companions after a few lusty strokes, is dragged on 
board, a heap of dripping flannel, and departs pulling 
bow-oar, and taking a sight at his discomfited pur- 
suers. A tug soon splashes over the bar of the Yarra 
Yarra, and takes the Bristol ship in tow, and so that 
little phase of colonial life is finished. 

A boy upon the pier, thin as a threadpaper, is sell- 
ing pastry—a scanty trayful of stale, melancholy 
tarts. His face has just the same worn-out, hopeless 
look. I buy a puff, sapid and tough as leather, that I 
may learn his history. He is ready enough to tell me 
his sorrows, poor lad, catching at a tone of kindness 
with an eagerness that makes my heart ache. He is a 
surgeon’s son, came out to Melbourne two months ago 
with a few pounds in his pocket, and a perfect stock 
of letters of introduction, and now in rags, is hawking 
stale tarts about the streets. He must sell half his 
stock before he can get a dinner. He sleeps ‘any- 
where,’ he says. Well may he add, ‘O! what would 
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a class. Hundreds of such puny creatures, as fit 
for the rough struggle of colonial life as a minnow 
to stem the torrent of Niagara, found their way to 
Melbourne, and a pauper’s grave, during the con- 
tinuanee of the gold rush. This youngster hails 
from Clifton; and anything more pathetic than the 
gaze with which he follows the Bristol ship fading 
in the distance, I have never seen. Many a time 
has he watched such a vessel gliding past St Vin- 
cent’s Rocks. She soon will be floating on the 
familiar Avon, but he may never see it more. It 
was a cruel, cruel thing to listen to the poor foolish 
fellow’s fancies, and let him leave his home in a mad- 
hunt for fortune! 
ere comes a ship with more such victims. Her 
fresh-painted sides, scraped spars, and tarred rigging, 
gleam glossy in the sunlight. The red ensign flaps 
in dazzling folds about the peak; her house-flag 
floats proudly from the main. Her passengers, too, 
are in holiday attire. Clustered upon the forecastle, 
they curiously eye the shore. Sail after sail ceases 
to speck the sky with snow. The lowering jib bulges 
out into a broad balloon, as the cable rattles through 
the hawse-hole like a myriad of shot bricks, and the 
plunging anchor scares the ocean-nymphs or oysters. 
Officials pull alongside, and as soon as their inspec- 
tion is over, lighters and a steam-boat follow. Into 
the latter, on whose paddle-box stands her captain, 
flamingo-like m form and flamingo-hued in face, pour 
those of the passengers who are most impatient to 
touch land. The former are patronised by those 
who wish to make but one job of debarkation, and 
take their luggage with them now. For its eight 
miles’ river-carriage they will only have to pay a 
little more than it would have cost if sent as cargo 
from London to the Bay. ‘The steamer having 
embarked its share—ineluding all the ‘shilling-a 
month-men’ amongst the crew, with their chests 
and bundles, and, no doubt, a deserter or two, who 
have sneaked over the side with close-shorn cheeks 
and landsman’s apparel to trick the watching mate 
—puts off, and, after a few calls at other ships, points 
its head to the river. Lighter after lighter, loudly 
cheered by those left on board, and echoing back 
their cheers, staggers away beneath its high-piled 
load. I remember how, but a fortnight ago, J thus 
landed, full of hope, and feel contemptuous pity for 
the dupes who are sailing, singing, to their doom. 
I can picture to myself their trip. The shore may 
look uninviting, with its baked soil and stunted 
trees; but what is that but the rough rind of the 
tich pomegranate? The Yarra Yarra’s muddy yellow 
is Pactolian in their eyes. But let them see false 
visions whilst they may. Why dash their hopes, 
colonial Cynic, in that passing cutter, with thy 
cruel, ‘Sing away, boys—you’ll want all your 
spirits before the week’s out!’ The chant does thee 
no harm — it only wakes the pelicans dozing like 
gorged aldermen upon the banks. So the poor 
dreamers glide gaily along the coffee-coloured stream— 
the fetid fumes of tallow from the ‘boiling down’ 
establishments that fringe its sides impinge upon their 
nostrils, if not as fragrance, still as most venial mal- 
odours, they thread the maze of shipping that chokes 
the approaches to the wharf—cordage crossing like 
cat’s cradles, figure-heads impertinently peering into 
neighbouring cabins, bowsprits athwart of booms like 
fencer’s foils—with hearts that thump like steam- 
engines at their proximity to the city wherein, 
Whittington-like, they expect to pick up gold—and 
then are bundled with their boxes on the landing- 
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A Pelion-upon-Ossa of luggage is piled upon 
the wharf; more lies mouldering in a bog hard by. 
A Pickford’s van, if it could get the price for 


carriage that the draymen ask, might make a hand- 
some little fortune by a single trip. Even those who 
can afford to pay their preposterous demands, these 
supercilious gentlemen, seated half-snoozing on their 
shafts, treat with the scantest courtesy. Well, they 
don’t care, but perhaps they will take a job. Their 
employers, however, have to extract their own trunks 
from the mountain of chattels of which they form a 
part—with a savage jerk like a village dentist’s—and 
heap them on the dray. We, meanwhile, first step- 
ping into the inn upon the left for a glass of porter 
(price 8d.), will turn Melbourne-wards along the 
Sandridge Road. 

Since the time of which I speak, so rapid has been 
the growth of the magnificent Melbourne mushroom, 
that handsome houses have sprung up on each side, and 
the road is a bustling thoroughfare. But at my now, 
it isn’t safe to traverse the heavy, sandy track after 
dusk ; except the hotel, no tenements but tents abut 
upon it. We read with wonder in Macaulay that, not 
many decades of years ago, sportsmen blazed away 
over what now is Regent Street: cities, like everything 
else, leap into maturity beneath a southern sun; my 
Sandridge Road is as archzological as the historian’s 
Regent Street after the lapse of six years only. 

Melancholy-looking marquees of every imaginable 
form line the roadside, and play at hide-and-seek, as 
it were, amongst the gum-trees. Outside one hangs 
a brass-plate inscribed ‘Establishment for Young 
Ladies.’ Where in that gipsy-dwelling can the piano 
be stowed? Who are the ‘first-rate masters’ that 
stoop their heads beneath the looped-up portal? Can 
any of the scared, squalid folks around find money 
to pay school-bills, or any of their draggle-tailed 
girls leisure from their maid-of-all-work to go to 
school? Poor Miss Pinkerton, I fear, sighs for 
the old house in Chiswick Mall, whose sun-blistered 
door now shews an oblong of green paint, fresh 
almost as when first laid on, pierced with four gaping 
screw-holes. Little did the man who engraved that 
sober, stay-at-home plate, imagine that its brass 
would ever flash back the brilliance of Australian 
sunlight. 

Let us turn aside to the right for a minute or two, 
and wander by the lagoon. The scanty grass, 
sparsely sprinkled with,a piebald scentless violet 
and a few star-shaped flowers, lilac and yellow, 
crackles beneath the tread, and the quaint foliage 
of the dingy, dreary trees seems, as it blazes in the 
sun, cut out of tin. The air grows cooler as we 
approach the pond, around which scores of bull- 
frogs croak in deafening chorus, and beneath the 
waters of which the yellow lily ducks its gleaming 
head, as though it feared a sun-stroke. The trees 
seem to crowd around the lakelet for the sake of its 
amabile frigus, some with bark hanging in ragged 
patches from their trunks—very disreputable-looking 
trees—trees out at elbows, as it were; here and there, 
one without a vestige of bark upon its stem, white, 
graceful, smooth, and stripped, seemingly, in readiness 
to bathe. You think of Musidora when you mark 
its toe-like roots just dipped into the water. The 
hot light coming down so silently, gives everything 
a lonely, dream-like look. The oppressive hush that 
reigns around is only broken by the lulling buzz of 
flies innumerable, or the startling cry of birds. Aus- 
tralian birds can shriek, scold, whistle, croak, laugh, 
and chatter; but, save a few that are always trying 
over and over again the first bar of a tune they have 
got hold of—waxing pettish at their impotence to get 
any further, and then relapsing into sulky silence 
—they have no more notion of singing than a 
Quaker. The gorgeous plumage of parrots, paro- 
quets, and lories, glints back the sunshine with a 
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striped with pink, wriggle out of your path, 
favouring you, as they go, with a glance of ‘dull 
and treacherous hate’ from their cruel eyes. An 
attenuated iguana, like a crocodile’s wraith, regards 
you from yon charred, jagged, decayed tooth-like 
stump with the strange old-world expression of its 
race. You feel that it must have lived centuries, 
and holds within its wrinkled bosom secrets common 
only to its tribe, and those of long-departed black-fel- 
lows. A branded brood-mare and her colt fling up their 
heels as you draw near, and with an offended whinny, 
scamper further into the scrub; a few stray cattle 
stop grazing as you go by, and slowly raising their 
heads, inspect you anxiously at first; but the anxiety 
soon passes into contempt. They are colonial cattle, 
and therefore despise an Englishman. The, brindled 
heifer mutters to the dun cow: ‘I wonder what that 
new fellow’s doing here—I don’t much think he knows 
himself;’ and then down go the heads agai 
cranch—chump. 

There is a sudden whirr above the yellow reeds that 
fringe the water with their plumps of pennoned spears. 
Bronze wings and purple polls emboss the sapphire 
sky with darker brilliance. Bang-bang, bang-bang— 
four barrels have brought down as many wild-ducks ; 
and that queer mongrel—more like a bundle of tarred 
oakum than a retriever—leaps into the lagoon, and 
brings the splashing birds to land. His joint-owners 
are two fellow-passengers of mine: one—the shabbier 
—late our greatest swell; the other, our greatest 
scamp; by profession, I believe, a sweep. Both 
being tolerable shots, and too lazy to set earnestly to 
work, they have fraternised into a sporting firm, and 
supply the hotel-keepers with the dainty Sambo has 
just brought ashore. The sweep, I see, bullies the swell 
considerably ; and, remembering the airs the puppy 
gave himself on board, I am not sorry to see it. A 
famous place to take the conceit out of a young fellow 
is Melbourne just now. Every man is valued precisely 
at his working-worth. Potts thinks himself quite 
equal, and in most cases far superior, to Plantagenet. 

How is it that there are no chiffonniers in Melbourne? 
They might pick up not dirty beggarly rags alone, 
but suits complete, from hat to boots, scarce soiled. 
The amount of cast-away clothing, hardly the worse 
for wear, that we see as we walk from the lagoon to 
Emerald Hill, puzzles you, does it not, my friend? 
I am not a sufficient adept in ‘ old-clothes philosophy,’ 
to explain the mystery. We want Herr Teufelsdrickh 
for a hierophant. I don’t wonder at stockings being 
thrown away, since it costs more to wash them than 
to buy them. Yonder poor lady at the tent-door 
there is trying to diminish her household expenses 
by doing herself the family’s washing. With 
sandalled shoon, and black barége dress hooked up 
about her hips, she makes a laundress, at whom one 
knows not whether to laugh or cry. That slim, 
elegant girl, her daughter, has no time now for 
crochet ; with a willow-pattern plate, she trots off to 
the neighbouring butcher’s for the meat. One son is 
chopping down a blasted tree for firewood ; another 
digs a trench about the tent, to carry off the rain that 
is pretty sure to descend at nightfall. Paterfamilias, 
an oleaginous cockney, sprawls on the chests inside, 
reading the advertisements in the Argus—he’ll never 
make a colonist. An old convict, who occupies the 
nearest tent, and who has shewn much rough kind- 
ness to the new arrivals, saunters up, and indulges in 
a little harmless badinage with his pale protégée at the 
wash-tub. 

Cones and polygons of canvas stretch in a strag- 
gling encampment along the hillside, owned by those 
who have not as yet been able to obtain lodgings in 
the town. When thousands of emigrants are pouring 
into the harbour weekly, it is hard work to get a 
brick-and-mortar domicile. There is the patch where 


my little party raised its pole. We engaged a room 
in an unfinished house the day we landed, and have 
just got into it. There are only three rooms and 
a strip of yard in the premises, but the rent is 
four hundred a year. We pay the greater part 
of this for our own scant accommodation, and think 
ourselves well off. Tent-life is nice enough for a 
day or two; you fancy yourself at a perpetual picnic: 
but when, time after time, you return dispirited 
from the town, having found that you might 
as well have used your glowing recommendatory 
letters as shaving-paper; when the wind blows 
out your fire, before which you kneel in hungry 
expectation of a chop; when the rain floats your 
boxes, and soaks your mattress; above all, if you 
have to lie ill and untended for the live-long day, 
tent-life soon loses its charms. Our doctor, I find, 
has still co hang out here; it serves the rascal right. 
When I was writhing with English cholera, he would 
not step across to see me, because I could not pay in 
advance the monstrous fee he asked. Well may the 
thirst for gold be called accursed, when it converts the 
normally generous sons of Galen into skin-fiints. 

But though Emerald Hill is a comfortless place, 
Canvas Town, on the opposite side of the valley, is 
far worse. I have been through it once, and have no 
wish to venture there again. Typhus is raging in 
that suburb of sodden sail-cloth. You would have to 
wade through filth knee-deep, sending up its pesti- 
lential fumes beneath the sweltering sun. You would 
stand a very good chance of being robbed in broad 
daylight by some of the numerous roughs that hector 
about the stinking alleys. You would come back 
with a soul sickened by the rampant selfishness and 
hopeless misery that you had seen. Decency is dead 
in Canvas Town. Only yesterday they put a corpse 
into a pork-barrel there, buried it in the middle of a 
tent, and sang its dirge with drunken howlings. If 
you want to convince yourself of the truthfulness of 
Thucydides, Boecaccio, and Defoe, in their descrip- 
tions of the brutalising influences of the plague, you 
may descend that slope, and make your observations; 
but I would rather be excused. 

We will not go either into the Botanic Gardens, on 
our way into the town; they have still, in their inci- 
pient condition, a drearily chaotic look, and as a place 
of ‘retired leisure,’ seem somehow to intensify the 
feeling of worry with which the mad bustle of 
Melbourne inspires one. I said just now that emi- 
grants expected to find Melbourne paved with gold. 
After all, the hope is not so absurd, since this hand- 
some blue arch on which we stand—the Prince’s 
Bridge—is built of auriferous quartz—a ‘golden 
bridge’ in plain fact, instead of the elegant metaphor 
of Russian diplomacy. Over it come trooping a horde 
of Chinamen. Baggy and blue are their breeches, 
shirt-like their blue frocks. Their hats are bee- 
hives; their shoes are small canoes. Each bears 
a bamboo upon his shoulder, from the ends depend 
his bundles, like pails from a milkman’s yoke. Some 
have got rid of their tails. Those who have not, are 
reminded of their eel-like possessions by the pulls 
that they ever and anon receive from the saucy 
colonial youth, who, jeering, follow the flat-faced, 
almond-eyed train, as it trots past me. I understand 
Elia’s ‘Imperfect Sympathies,’ and feel to the full De 
Quincey’s horror of China. There is plenty of some 
kind of brain behind those sallow brows. I do not 
look upon their owners as an inferior race, but I 
cannot in any way place myself in moral rapport with 
them. They are not beneath me, but alongside, with 
an impassable gulf between us. Their very glances 
and gestures require an interpreter as much as their 
language. 

If you are an ethnologist, you will find abundant 
materials for your favourite study as we pursue 
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our walk. Jabbering Frenchmen ; Germans with the 
heavy, beer-bemuzzed countenance that characterises 
the Teutonic race ; sweetly smiling Italians; Spaniards 
proud and greasy; burly Danes; lithe Eurasians ; 
savage-eyed Malays; tattoed, broad-breasted Mao- 
ries; drunken blackfellows with their gins swathed 
in scant drapery of blanket; American niggers 
marvelling to find themselves as good as anybody 
else able to pay his way, and ludicrously bump- 
tious as a consequence; lean, yellow Yankees, with 
their national look of dyspeptic billiard-markers ; 
above all, hosts of the hook-nosed pets of Mr Disraeli; 
blend with the crowds of gaping English, shrewd- 
visaged Scotch, grinning Irish emigrants, and the 
tanned, rough-spoken, genuine colonials, who throng 
the long, wide streets. A comical kind of mongrel 
Jew, too, you see occasionally—the British Israelite. 
His collarless coat, broad brim, and bristling beard, 
give him the look of a fast Quaker. Police cadets, 
stroking their incipient moustaches, and savagely 
clinking their spurs and sabres; escort-men in 
braided coats, armed to the teeth, dashing into 
town with their precious charge; travellers bound 
bushwards with pistols at their saddle-bows—sending 
one’s thoughts back to Dick Turpin’s days; diggers, 
‘down on the spree,’ driving about in hackney- 
coaches, with ostrich-feathers in their wide-awakes, 
and drinking champagne from buckets; files of 
anxious-eyed expectants besieging the addresses of 
the advertised vacancies in the morning’s Argus ; 
express-vans starting from, and literary adventurers 
with desperation in their disappointed eyes departing 
from, its office; a mob at the post-office fiercely 
fighting their way up to its pigeon-holes for their 
letters ; weather-board hovels beside princely palaces ; 
things ticketed as ‘very dear,’ to tempt the purse- 
roud lucky portion of the populace to buy; ever- 
asting auctions; ‘gold bought in any quantity’ 
displayed in staring placards in every second window 
in the leading thoroughfares; bullock-teams scratch- 
ing brougham panels with their branching horns; 
and, now that it has begun to rain, drays acting as 
ferry-boats across the gutters swollen into rivers— 
are a few of the sights most likelyto attract a stranger’s 
notice. 

If you step into one of those low ‘free-and-easies ’"— 
of course, for the laudable purpose of ‘ enlarging your 
experience "—I would advise you to be moderate in 
your libations; not to seem too flush of money; to 
refuse the polite invitation of the tall, pale, bearded 
gentleman on yourright to take a hand at whist; and 
to find your way back to your lodgings without the 
guidance of that low-browed fellow in the blue shirt, 
who, having encored Madame Carandini’s singing all 
the evening with sham-tipsy howls, will offer you his 
escort when the house closes, in a sudden excess of 
friendliness towards a stranger who ‘don’t know his 
whereabouts.’ Melbourne swarms at present with 
London blacklegs and ‘gentlemen from over the 
way ’—the colonial slang for Van Diemonians. Your 
friend in the blue shirt will knock you on the head 
in the first lonely corner into which he leads you. 

Besides concert-rooms, wherein drunken diggers 
hand pewter pots of claret to the prima donna, and 
— the pianiste’s bald head with orange-peel, Mel- 

urne has not much evening entertainment to offer 
you. True, there are some excellent lectures even now 
at the Mechanics’ Institute; but these, in your new- 
arrival eagerness to ‘ see life,’ no doubt, you will think 
slow. Like the boy with the bread and cheese, you 
can get them at home. Come back to Melbourne in a 
little time, and you will find a magnificent theatre, 
unrivalled out of London, and lyric and dramatic 
artistes making fortunes in a season. The only 
Thespian fane, I think, as yet erected, is an American 
circus, pitched in a dusty wilderness somewhere in 


the suburbs—a great blind colosseum of wood and 
canvas, 

Where shall you goon Sunday? Why, there’s the 
Catholic cathedral, with its mortar-splashed brick and 
empty niches—as though even the church grew wicked 
in this sinful city, and ran short of saints—or the 
Scotch church, or the Methodist, or the Independent, 
or the ‘ Beardie,’ or the—but the catalogue is too long 
to chronicle. Even if you be a Mormonite, you can 
find a tabernacle to suit you, and, I much fear, wher- 
ever you go, a good many empty pews to pick from. 
For my own part, after my long, dreary, weary Sun- 
day of loneliness in crowds, I like to slip into old- 
fashioned St James’s Church, when the sunbeams are 
westering and the sky begins to cool, and link myself, 
in a shadowy way, with home once more, by joining 
in the old-fashioned responses of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Whilst our evening-hymn sinks, dew-like, 
through the dusk in dying cadences, bells in far-away 
old England are ringing in worshippers to morning- 
service; but, seated in my quiet corner, I forget the 
difference of time, and picture to myself my parish 
church aglow with evening sunlight, or fading in 
gray, tranquillising gloom. The blushing beams again 
bathe the time-worn tablets in a ruddy brilliance; 
gloaming comes creeping up the aisles, and dims the 
familiar faces in the nearest pews; the happy hush 
of an English Sabbath evening breathes around me; 
when suddenly the congregation scatters, and I 
remember that thousands of miles of foaming sea and 
city, sprinkled plain and height, lie between me and 
the dear, dear old home! 


THE BRITISH POMPEII. 


Tue Wrekin, the pride of every Salopian, stands 
isolated in the midst of a vast plain, and still forms 
a remarkable landmark, which in more remote ages 
was so important as to acquire for it its Celtic name of 
Wrekin, which signifies the principal or the conspicu- 
ous hill. It was undoubtedly one of the first rally- 
ing-points of the British tribes, when driven westward 
by Ostorius Scapula, as it is strongly fortified by a 
double agger of stones, surrounding the summit of the 
hill, a circumstance which distinguishes it from the 
Roman encampments, which were constructed of earth. 
It is within three miles of the west of the Wrekin, and 
protected by it, that the now buried city of Wroxeter 
was first erected in the rude and unrecorded ages before 
the Roman conquest. The Latin name, Uriconium, 
by which it is designated in the second Itinerary of 
Antoninus, is appropriately interpreted into the ‘city 
at the entrance of the river,’ as it is situated near the 
confluence of the Tern and Severn. It was one of the 
chief cities of the Cornavii, a Phcenician word meaning 
‘the dwellers in the sacred country,’ an etymology well 
borne out by the numbers of Druidical remains of 
sepulchres and temples found throughout the con- 
jectured limits of that tribe. It was very near the 
borders of Siluria, a district not more famous in 
modern geologic science, than for the brave and pro- 
longed resistance of Caractacus to the inroads of the 
Roman invaders. About two miles to the east of the 
city, like a gigantic sentinel, stood the Wrekin; 
while ten miles south-west of it rose the Caer- 
Caradoc, another hill-fortress of great strength, which 
was unquestionably one of the chief positions of 
Caractacus, if not the scene of his last refuge and 
betrayal by the infamous Queen Cartimandua. None 
of the hills of Britain have witnessed more daring 
feats of barbaric courage and despair; and never has 
a British city sent forth a warrior more brave, more 
patriotic, and more magnanimous than our Silurian 
chieftain. 
That Uriconium was the scene of many san 


conflicts, that it was successively occupied by and 
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Britons and the Romans, and that it was eventually 
destroyed by massacre and fire, are facts indisputable; 
but the period of its destruction, and the nation of its 
latest masters, are still unknown. It was known to 
the Saxons by the name of Wrekin-Ceaster, or the 
Wrekin Camp, which was subsequently corrupted into 
Roxalter, and Wroxeter, its present name. It was 
mentioned at the close of the seventh century in the 
Chorography of Ravennas, from which circumstance 
Baxter concluded that it flourished till the time of the 
Danes ; the more so, as an ancient tradition existed in 
his day that the city was burned by them. No records 
of its own later times have been yet discovered in the 
excavations, 

Uriconium was so extensive as to cover from three 
to four hundred acres, and vestiges of its circum- 
ference may still be traced for three miles.+ At the 
Roman period, it was encircled by an earthwork fifteen 
feet in height, and a fosse fifteen feet wide. Five 
roads were constructed from it to meet the other 
Roman roads, and the foundations of a Roman bridge 
may still be seen when the waters of the Severn are 
low. From time to time, since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, portions of this subterranean city 
have been uncovered, and exposed to the curious 
investigations of antiquaries. In 1701, a hypocaust 
for heating a vapour-bath was discovered by some 
labourers, who were digging to ascertain the cause of 
the barrenness of the land. About forty years later, 
a mould for coins was found, bearing upon it an 
impress of the head of Julia, the wife of Severus. In 
1752 three sepulchral tablets were exhumed, and in 
1788 very considerable remains of Roman baths and 
hypocausts were found and carefully surveyed by a 
member of the Antiquarian Society. Many other 
relics have been discovered at various times, such as 
amulets, urns, small tesselated pavements, and coins, 
the latter bearing the local name of Wroxeter Dinders, 
from the word Denarii. 

Having thus collected, as far as I am able, the 
histories of the past, it remains for me to record the 
discoveries and associations of the present. 

A few weeks before my first visit to Wroxeter, 
I ascended the hill-fortress of Caer-Caradoc, and 
examined with deep interest the inner and outer fosse 
of the intrenchment: then, as I stood upon the sum- 
mit of the upper val/um, and looked across the great 
Shropshire and Cheshire plain to the north, and the 
valley of Uriconium that lay between me and the 
Wrekin; the pleasant fields, creeping up the lower 
slopes of the mountains ; the map-like outlines, the 
patterned hedgerows, and the ornamental coppices of 
the plain below; the quiet villages with their church 
towers; and the silvery banner of steam from the 
engines speeding along the artificial levels—these 

sed away from my cognizance ; and instead of them, 
gazed upon the Holy Land of the Druids, with its 
sacred and mysterious groves of giant oaks, and its 
symbolic and jealously guarded temples upon the 
neighbouring heights ; upon tangled thickets and 
dank jungles, haunted by the wild boar and the wolf, 
and intersected only by a few rude British roads, and 
by the course of the water-streams pouring on to 
sweil the Severn; upon the Longmynd range, on the 
other side of the Stretton Valley, with its British 
trackway stretching across it, and tumuli commemo- 
rative of recently slain chieftains; and upon tall and 
unshapely hoar stones, standing out here and there 
as rude landmarks. Then the heights of Caer-Cara- 
doc itself, the rocks whereon my feet stood, and under 
whose shadow peaceful sheep were feeding, were 
peopled by a crowd of frenzied priests and women, 
who had taken refuge here from the battle raging in 
the streets of their city, just visible in the distance; 
and who waited, with the fierce and uncontrolled 
emotions of a savage age, for the tidings of the 


struggle round their burning homes. So it was I 
first entertained the desire to visit the buried city, 
and interrogate its disentombed relics respecting the 
history of our barbaric countrymen. But, although 
upon the heights of the Caradoc, I could only picture 
the landscape upon which Caractacus gazed; I knew 
that the famed ruins I was about to visit were not his 
Celtic Uricon Caer, the ‘ City of Kings,’ with its rude 
huts, and vallum of wood and stones, but the Latinised 
Uriconium, the home of Roman families, built when 
they had found peace and leisure to erect their 
massive houses, and curiously inlay their tesselated 
pavements, and paint their frescoed walls with 
diligent attention to convenience and luxury. 

My first feeling upon entering thie field of the exca- 
vations was one of disappointment and chagrin ; 
instead of the busy and extensive scene of labour I 
had anticipated, I saw only a space of two acres— 
and how small does such a space look to one who 
has no practical idea of what an acre is!—fenced in 
with wooden hurdles from the surrounding turnip- 
field, and lazily dug by four men with the listless and 
uninterested air of ignorant labourers. Yet, after 
this first damp upon my enthusiasm, I began again 
to recognise the interest and importance of the under- 
taking. Here, as elsewhere, the curious and invincible 
Spirit of the Present was wrestling face to face with 
the reticent and immortal Angel of the Past for its 
mysterious secret: ‘Tell us now thy name,’ is our 
demand, and the disentombed chambers bear to us in 
reply the echoes of distant ages; but they are in a 
forgotten tongue, and faint and broken syllables alone 
reach us. Nature in her own majestic features 
remains the same; the everlasting hills, the ceaseless 
flow of the Sabrina, the inexhaustible outpouring of 
light and heat, the unchangeable changes of the sea- 
sons, are the same for us as for the departed nations 
whose homes and tombs are beneath the clods around 
us; but upon man’s works, as upon man _ himself, 
rests the irreversible doom, ‘ Thou shalt surely die.’ 

But it was not to moralise nor to sentimentalise 
that I came among the ruins, but to peep and peer, 
and scrutinise, and imagine like an antiquary. I 
must traverse the courts, and descend the steps, and 
look down into the baths and hypocausts of Urico- 
nium for myself, shaking off the sadness that oppresses 
me, which weighs me down the more, because every- 
where are indubitable tokens of that most horrible of 
all possible horrors to a woman, the sudden assault 
and pillage and rapine of a populous city. 

Through all the centuries that have lapsed from 
that time to this, there has stood upon the banks of 
the Severn an eloquently silent memorial of the deso- 
lation of Uriconium. The Old Wall of Wroxeter, as it 
is called, is a fragment of Roman masonry ; it is about 
twenty feet high, and exactly three feet thick. On the 
southern surface, which is the interior one, there are 
traces of three arches, and of transverse walls form- 
ing the partitions of chambers. It is supposed to be 
situated in the most central and important part of the 
city, and it has consequently been chosen as the point 
for the first explorations. The northern side of this 
wall is evidently the exterior of a building which faced 
an open passage, fourteen feet wide, running its entire 
length, which has been traced westward nearly to the 
hedge now separating the field from the Watling 
Street road. On the other side of the passage was a 
vast oblong court, 226 feet long by 30 in breadth; to 
this court there was an entrance from the Watling 
Street, where the basements of two large columns, one 
of them with bevelled mouldings, were found, while 
several fragments of architectural ornaments were 
scattered about the building; the whole area being 
neatly paved with the herring-bone pavement. Cor- 
responding with the passage separating this court from 
the old wall, was another on the opposite side, of 
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varying width, in which was found a jon of a 
beautiful tesselated pavement. The outer wall of this 
second passage fronted a street paved with small 
round stones, and joining at a right angle with the 
Watling Street. This part of the excavations has 
been re-covered, and is therefore no longer open to 
the view of the curious. And in these large buildings, 
whose size seems to mark them as public, no human 
bones were found by the excavators. 

The old wall is evidently the portal of a house, 
for though in the rooms built against it there was 
found a quantity of burnt corn, which makes it prob- 
able they were grain-stores, beliind these lie rooms 
for domestic use ; there is a small bath with a dresging- 
room adjoining, and underneath, a hypocaust of the 
kind called vaporarium or sudatio, with flues attached 
to the wall for conveying the heated air into the 
bath above. Near to these, running parallel with the 
foundations of the old wall, are a succession of under- 
ground passages and chambers : in one hypocaust were 
found three skeletons, one of a very old man, who was 
crouching or sitting in the corner, and who had borne 
with him in his flight a box of money containing a 
number of copper coins of little value; the other two 
are supposed to be women, who had sought their 
securest place of refuge in this subterranean furnace ; 
the skull of a very young child was also found in the 
same range of buildings. Adjoining this hypocaust, 
thus tragically marked, are others of various sizes, 
the largest of which is beneath a room twenty- 
five feet broad, and thirty-seven long, including a 
semicircular end, which is not without precedent in 
the history of Roman remains; bow-windows having 
been found both at Pompeii and at Ridgewell in 
Essex. This hypocaust contained a hundred and twenty 
pillars of square Roman tiles, exactly three feet high, 
the usual height of hypocausts; a passage led from 
this to a smaller hypocaust, entering it by an arch- 
way of Roman tiles ; a staircase of three steps, each of 
which is a single stone, led to the upper rooms. A 
room eight feet square, with a herring-bone pavement 
of small red tiles placed edge-wise, and a drain, well 
formed and paved with large roof-tiles, completes the 
list of the discoveries up to last April. 

Since that time, the excavators have been exploring 
the ground parallel with Watling Street; they have 
uncovered a large open court with two entrances, the 
wider one apparently less in use than the other, to 
which there are two steps, the lower curiously hol- 
lowed at the corner, upon which persons coming up 
the street from the south would naturally tread ; while 
the upper stone is more unaccountably worn into one 
single and perfect footprint, quite three inches deep, 
but no broader than the untrammelled foot of a san- 
dalled Roman. Five small rooms on each side open 
into this court, which, if it be found to open into other 
apartments beyond, would correspond to the Tuscan 
atrium, or unroofed entrance-hall to a mansion, with 
the bedrooms of the male servants (cubicula) opening 
into it. The solid, bulky character of Roman masonry 
is well known; here, even the partition-walls were three 
feet thick. They have been found so far ornamented 
as to give us an idea of the utmost magnificence of 
decoration ; the interior of one wall was inlaid with 
mosaic like the tesselated pavement, and the exterior 
of another was painted in fresco, Slate from the 
quarries in Wales, and lead from the mines of Derby- 
shire, used for roofing, and glass for the windows, have 
been found. 

Such is Uriconium. Archeology, like geology, 
needs a suggestive imagination. If a literal, matter- 
of-fact person stood upon the excavated field, he 
would see little but the foundation of a few houses, 
two or three trenches, and here and there a pile of 
red tiles, like a playground which children had just 
left; but imagination rebuilds the fallen walls, raises 


homes, and sets before us a Roman city with its 
cyclopean buildings, and its almost indestructible 
fortifications. 

To see the inhabitants of Uriconium, it is 
necessary that we should go to the Museum at 
Shrewsbury, for there are gathered all the tokens 
of their existence, save the imperishable and im- 
movable ruins of their houses; and even of these 
are gone the basements and capitals of the pillars, 
and the great head of Pan found in an excavation 
near the river. We went, therefore, to the out- 
of-the-way back-street of Shrewsbury where the 
Museum is situated; happily for us, we had not been 
there many minutes when the secretary of the 
Wroxeter committee, Dr Henry Johnson, came in 
with a few more relics to add to those before us. 
With the kindest politeness, he shewed to us all the 
curiosities, and permitted us to remove many of them 
from the cases for closer inspection. Among those 
which he had brought were a small cast of a female 
head, and the handle of a lamp, the first fragment of 
one found: and which he exhibited to us triumphantly. 
He pointed out to us particularly the skulls and 
skeletons with professional appreciation. The skulls, 
he said, were somewhat peculiar in their formation, 
and he was carefully measuring and noting them, as 
they were brought one after another from the city. 
It is almost saddening to recall the indifference with 
which we turned over the bones of human beings, as 
though time had stripped them of the sacredness of 
humanity. ‘The skull of a young woman,’ ‘ The 
wise tooth of a person probably about twenty-one 
years of age,’ ‘ The bones of the old man found in the 
hypocaust, whom we call the major-domo,’ ‘ The 
skeleton of an infant,’ were pointed out to us, and we 
looked at them, and handled and compared them, just 
as we did the fossils in another part of the Museum. 
There were many objects possessing interest as 
articles of domestic and personal use and ornament; 
fragments of Samian pottery, of a bright-red colour, 
and beautifully traced with patterns in bass-relief; 
coarse black ware from Upchurch for ordinary uses; 
and a white porous pottery, of the same clay as that 
found at Broseley, used chiefly for jars and jugs of 
elegant shapes. ‘Then there were the rings, which in 
every age are the badges of love and friendship; 
combs of bone curiously ornamented, and hair-pins of 
the same material; beads of glass and amber ; buckles 
and fastenings for the dress, which more distinctly 
brought before us the living personality of the beings 
whose bones we had handled. Dr Johnson shewed to 
us a bronze stamp belonging to an oculist of Uri- 
conium, the inscription on which proved that in those 
times, as in these, there were ‘diseases of the eyes,” 
though, from the beautiful and regular teeth we had 
before seen, we had concluded there could have been 
no need of a dentist. Bones of various quadrupeds 
and birds, numerous tusks of the wild boar, and the 
antlers of an extinct species of deer, are found in 
great quantities, as well as many articles of orna- 
ment and use formed of bone. In a separate case 
were collected the articles made of iron; a key, never 
more to unlock its guarded treasures, and rusty 
styli, never again to pen words of affection or hatred, 
lay side by side, with nails, and clamps, and rivets, 
and a small iron trident, whose use is not positively 
known. There appears to be an extraordinary scarcity 
of weapons, if Uriconium was actually under military 
domination at the time of its destruction. The exca- 
vations are upon a small scale as yet; still it is 
strange that the only weapons are a few spear-heads 
of bronze, such as were in use among the ancient 
Britons. Perhaps the Roman arms will be found in 
future explorations. Even the tesselated pavements 
of the city are carried away, and now lie upon the 
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Museum floor in square wooden frames. All these 
things lose something of their proper interest by 
being divorced from their own place. 

As in other Roman ruins, many coins are found, but 
chiefly copper ones. There was an edict prohibiting 
the melting down of money, which no doubt was 
strictly observed with respect to the inferior metals, 
that accounts for the quantity of copper coins found 
in Roman ruins. There are a large number of the 
Uriconium coins yet undeciphered, and they will 
probably remain so, as they are much worn and 
defaced, the damp soil having been unfavourable to 
their preservation: it is not improbable that among 
them may be the money of the Celtic British chiefs. 
There is a specimen of the earliest Roman coin 
circulated in Britain, that struck by Claudius in 
commemoration of his conquest of this country, and 
minted, it is thought, in 46 a.p. Then follow the 
entirely foreign coins of Domitian and Trajan, which 
bore no reference to Britain. Some copper coins of 
Antoninus Pius, referring to a rebellion subdued by 
him; and another bearing the name of Faustina, 
which may be the empress of Antoninus, though the 
coins of Fausta, the wife of Constantine, which were 
minted in London, are found in numbers elsewhere. 
Another with the title of Julia Augusta, ascribed to 
the date 217 a.p., was struck in honour of Julia 
Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus, who died in 
York 211 a.p. This coin is the more interesting, as 
a mould exactly fitting it was found in the excava- 
tions, acd it must, therefore, have been minted at 
Uriconium. Is it impossible that it was struck in 
honour of a visit from the empress-mother? There 
is also a coin of Julia Mamza, the wise and excellent 
mother of Alexander Severus. The coins of Claudius 
Gothicus, a Batavian usurper in the reign of Ves- 
pasian, of Alexander Severus, and of Gallienus, bear 
no notice of Britain ; but there are coins of Postumus, 
who, in the reign of Gallienus, formed a distinct 
empire of Britain, Spain, and Gaul, and coins of his 
successors, Victorinus and Tetricus, of about the 
time 260 a.p. Of far greater interest than these is 
the British coin of the usurper Carausius, who reigned 
over Britain for seven years in the time of Maximian : 
it bears the impress of the king joining hands with 
a female who holds a trident; other coins of this 
prince indicate the first rise of naval power in this 
country under the symbol of a ship. The coin of 
Constantine the Great had little interest for us, but 
that of his unhappy son, Crispus, had the charm that 
melancholy things have, with its altar and legend, 
Beata Tranquillitas (Blessed Tranquillity), made 
pathetic by his own untimely death. The last Roman 
coins struck in Britain were those of Constantius. 
The coins of latest date circulated in Uriconium 
during the last days of Roman domination were those 
of Valens, Valentinian, Theodosius, and Victor, the 
son of the British usurper, Maximus, in the reign 
of Theodosius, 382 a.p. Among the coins lay the 
sorrow-laden memorial of the fall of Jerusalem, 
the medal Judea Capta, with its weeping Jewess 
under a palm-tree, which had carried to Uriconium 
its story of unequalled horrors, before the city was 
desolated by the same tragical fate. These are some 
of the coins and medals collected in the Museum ; 
others as interesting, and more important, as eluci- 
dating the history of the city, may yet be found, and 
enable us to conclude with more certainty the era of 
its fall. There is believed to be a large cemetery 
outside the city walls, which will no doubt yield us 
much important and interesting information by its 
monumental inscriptions ; on the tablets found there 
are the names of dwellers in these ruined homes, 
two sweet-sounding ones of women among them, 
Antonia and Placida. May we not learn as much 
of the domestic life and religious faith of these people 


by the monuments they erected to their dead, as we 
shall hd of their public history by their minted 
coins 

It is of course impossible to fix the date of the final 
overthrow of Uriconium, but several thoughts suggest 
themselves regarding that day of carnage and destruc- 
tion, some of whose victims have been at last found 
in their fatal hiding-places. It was after the pacific 
and civil occupation of the city by the Romans; after 
the Celtic tribes had been subdued by the Thracian 
legions ; after a partial amalgamation of the nations; 
the tesselated pavements, and frescoed walls, and 
massive columns, with all the domestic ornaments and 
conveniences of Roman luxury, had rendered Urico- 
nium a fitting residence for colonists from the Eternal 
City, before the day of reprisals for the destruction of 
Uricon Caer dawned upon their doomed mansions; 
yet it was before the establishment of Saxon customs, 
and before the circulation of those imperishable 
records of the past, the Saxon coins. The Saxons built 
their own Wrekin-Ceastre upon its site, but was 
Uriconium still existing when they reached the plain 
of Powis? There still remains a tradition, founded 
upon the poems of the Cumbrian prince Llyware Hén, 
that about the year 570 a.p. the citizens of Urico- 
nium, called by him Dduille Vrecon—the City of the 
Wrekin—fied before an army of Mercian Saxons, who 
reduced their city by fire, while they sought refuge 
higher up the Severn, on the woody and marshy 
peninsula now the site of Shrewsbury. The whole 
weight of this tradition rests upon the supposition 
that Dduille Vrecon means the City instead of the 
Hill-fortress of the Wrekin. After the last conflagra- 
tion of the city, whether by Saxon or Dane, it became 
aconvenient stone-quarry to other architects. Several 
edifices in the neighbourhood are supposed to be built 
of the materials, among which are Atchem Church, 
situated upon the river Tern, about a mile higher than 
Wroxeter ; and Buildwas Abbey, itself now a ruin 
upon the banks of the Severn, two or three miles 
below. In the lapse of time, a stratum of soil gathered 
above the ruins; but the city could not be forgotten 
while the gray old wall stood to arrest the curious 
passer-by, and to attract the investigating antiquary. 
Mr Thomas Wright, the antiquary, a native of Shrop- 
shire, long regarded it with interest, and at his sugges- 
tion, Mr Beriah Botfield, M.P. for Ludlow, offered a 
subscription of L.50 for the excavations, if a further 
sum of L.50 could be raised. The Shropshire Anti- 
quarian Society entered cordially into the scheme, 
and a committee was immediately appointed, with 
funds considerably exceeding the stipulated sum. 
Permission was granted by the owner of the lands, 
the Duke of Cleveland, and by the farmer who held 
them ; the excavations were begun on the 34 of Feb- 
ruary of this year, and with one interruption, which 
has been too well discussed in the public papers to 
remain unknown, the work has been carried on up to 
the present time. A London committee is now formed, 
and exertions are being made to obtain a government 
grant, that the excavations may be continued on a 
scale adequate to the importance and interest of the 
undertaking. 


THE GUILTY THOUGHT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER 1 


*Tuere they are coming in at last! How that girl 
has grown since my Christmas visit! She is still 
short, I know, but she has shot out of the child into 
the young woman in a very sudden way. How 
imprudent those young things are! Slinging her hat 
over her arm—nothing on her head, and those light 
curls hanging about her face, almost straight, the 
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| meter gold—there—just so. Isn’t she a picture, 


dew is so heavy. Don’t you think her grown very 
pretty, Mrs Vivyan?’ 

The lady thus addressed was sitting at a side- 
table, which did not command the window out of | 
which the speaker was looking—sitting reading a 
heavy volume, and from time to time jotting down 
pencil-notes on a scrap of paper. Of all the preced- 
ing sentence, she only seemed to have caught the 
concluding question. 

‘Pretty? I daresay Matilda is pretty. But it 
is a common-place, inexpressive face—very like 
her mother’s in feature, with more brilliancy of 
colouring.’ 

‘Your son thinks her very pretty—I can see that. 
There they stand still, so imprudent, in all this dew. 
How tall he is, how kindly he looks down upon her! | 
My dear Mrs Vivyan, does it never strike you that | 
Arthur admires her a good deal?’ 

Mrs Vivyan did not reply, but this time she | 
heard every word spoken. Rising, she looked out of 
the window; her face was flushed, her dark eye 
anxious. When she sat down again, she was very pale. 

The old lady in the window went on with her | 
knitting all the time ; and after a few moments, went | 
on with her observations as well. 

‘I’m sure, my dear Mrs Vivyan, I’ve always said 
your kindness to the Thomson family was beyond all | 
praise. What you did for poor Mrs Thomson dur-| 
ing her long illness, and then ever since to think of | 
your sending Matilda to school, and having her here | 
in the holidays. No doubt, a young creature makes | 
the house cheerful; and, though it never seems to | 
me that she suits you very well, you have got fond of 
her. But, dear me, I should not think—not that 
you would care much for fortune, I know—but, 
altogether I should say, Matilda Thomson could 
never be a fit match for young Mr Viv ’—— 

‘Hush !’ cried Mrs Vivyan in so imperious a tone 
that good old Mrs Roper stopped in the middle of 
the word, and took off her spectacles in her agitation. 
*No idea could be so preposterous, so unnatural, so 
entirely out of the question. My son’s taste is too 
refined ; he never would, never could, see any charm 
in so common-place a little creature as Matilda 
Thomson. I beg that you will never again allude to 
such a wild notion. Nay,’ she went on less vehemently, 
‘my good old friend, I am not vexed with you; 
but it is better never to even hint at so utter an 
impossibility.’ 

‘I am sure, my dear Mrs Vivyan, I beg your. 
pardon, and I am a foolish old body, I daresay; and 
indeed, Mr Arthur is your own son in all his ways; 
so fond of his deep books, and his poetry, which she 
could not understand much better than I could, I’m 
pretty certain. It’s only a brotherly liking that he has 
for her, I daresay. Poor Mr Roper often used to say 
to me: “There you are again, Susan, at your match- 
making.” He declared I turned my head with novels. 
But I never could see two young creatures together 
day after day without wondering whether anything 
was to come of it.’ Putting on her spectacles 
again, she took up her knitting, just as merry voices 
were heard in the hall; then the door was flung 
open, and Arthur and his companion came in. 

*Look at Mattie, mother, look at her, and tell me 
whether she is not just like that picture of Undine 
_ admired so much in last year’s Exhibition. We’ve 

m on the pool, and had a glorious scramble for 
water-lilies ; not many white ones out yet. Mattie 
brought some home in her hat, and we’ve been 
making a wreath of them. Don’t examine ve 
closely, or you'll see the string that ties their thic 
slippery stalks together. There, Mattie, stand just 
there, and let mother look at you—with all that 


mother?’ and throwing his arm round his mother’s 


tall and stately figure, he stood and looked admiringly 


at the young girl before him. 

‘I cannot say I see the likeness, Arthur,’ said Mrs 
Vivyan in a cold constrained voice. ‘The Undine 
you refer to had large dark eyes, regular features, and 
a figure the very opposite to Matilda’s. You are late 
this evening. Matilda had promised to copy out for 
me old Widow Gourlay’s letter from her son. I am, 
not, however, surprised at her disregard of my wish: 
the pleasure of wearing a fantastic wreath would be 
enough at any time to fill her mind, to the exclusion 
of all beside.’ 

The young girl had coloured at the unflattering 
contrast Mrs Vivyan had drawn between her and the 
picture she had been pleased to imagine herself like; 
the last remark deepened the colour and called the 
tears into the light-blue eyes. Short; a little too full 
perhaps ; nowise ethereal or dreamy, if you will; no 
Undine indeed; yet surely Arthur was not wrong in 
thinking her very lovely as she stood there—timidly, 
he fancied—sullenly, believed Mrs Vivyan. 

‘Why, mother, you are hard upon us to-night. 
Mattie did not forget. She reminded me that the 
letter had to be copied, else I’m not sure we should 
have come in yet, ’tis such a heavenly evening. Come, 
my Undine, kiss the severe goddess, and then run up 
and re-arrange those pretty curls.’ 

The girl approached, and throwing her arms round 
Mrs Vivyan, put up her pink anJ white face for a 
kiss. Mrs Vivyan shrank from the clasp. 

‘ Nonsense,’ she said; ‘I am not demonstrative; and 
Matilda knows perfectly well that I can distinguish 
between a caressing and an affectionate nature.’ 

The young girl hastily turned away, and left the 
room; Arthur went and stood silently by the window; 
Mrs Roper knitted as if for life and death. Presently, 
the mother went up to her son; her voice grew low 
and tender, and there was a deprecating fondness 
in her eyes as she laid her hand on his shoulder. 

* Your coat is saturated with dew, my boy; do not 
keep it on any longer. I have been making the notes 
you wished for from that ponderous monograph. 
Our German is a bold thinker, darling.’ And she 
passed her fingers through the masses of his dark 
hair, and looked at him with something of worship 
mingling with mother-love. 

‘I think you were rather hard upon Mattie, I 
must say, mother,’ was his reply. ‘I can assure you 
she’s a most warm-hearted little pet, and I don’t 
a she would neglect any wish of yours for the 
world.’ 

Mrs Vivyan’s face grew hard, and a smile of 
contempt curled her delicate lip. 

*We women are pretty accurate judges of each 
other’s characters, Arthur. I have known Matilda 
Thomson from her birth; I knew her mother. Believe 
me, she is as cold and selfish as she is commonplace 
in mind. He deserves to find himself deceived who 
seeks a heart in the unthinking. When this damp 
coat is changed, we will sit down, will we not, to our 
task?’ and again the dark eyes softened. 

* Not to-night, mother, thank you; I’m tired and— 
and out of sorts—chilled, I fancy. I'll have a bit of 
fire lighted in my den—don’t be scandalised, Mrs 
Roper; fire in July !—and write a letter to old Harness. 
I promised him an account of myself during the long 
vacation;’ and the young man turned away, not even 
looking at his mother’s face, else the expression of 
anguish there must have struck him. Before long, 
Matilda came down; her curls brushed away from 
her face, her eyes heavy, her colour deepened into 
a flush. She looked almost plain. Mrs Vivyan 
wished Arthur could have seen her. The evening 
wore slowly away; Mrs Roper tried to chat away as 
usual, but all the subjects she suggested fell flat. 
The good old lady little guessed what her careless 
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speech had done. Truly, ‘we know not what we do 
when we speak words.’ The train she had unwittingly 
fired had no consequences for her. 

Mrs Vivyan sat up late in her room that night, for 
some time hoping that Arthur would come in as 
usual for a confidential chat. This had been his 
habit for years. From his early boyhood, his mother 
had constituted herself his most intimate friend; had 
thrown herself into school-boy interests, games, friend- 
ships, feuds, with an intelligent sympathy which comes 
by nature to some few of us, which even strong affec- 
tion cannot give to others. In his younger days, 
Arthur had found as much satisfaction in talking 
over cricket or foot-ball with her as with the best of 
his school-chums. She never forgot or confused any 
of the incidents so important to him at that time; 
never confounded Jones, who batted so splegdidly on 
our side at the last match but one, with that snob 
Jones, who unexpectedly bowled us out this mid- 
summer. Further, she never preached or prosed 
over deeds of audacious fun, or inculcated virtues 
out of school-boy reach. To be true, brave, kind 
to the weak, this she always assumed a thing of 
course in her boy; and with this she was content. 
Now that he had grown up to be a man, his confi- 
dence had changed its character, but it was very 
nearly as unreserved. He took his theoretical diffi- 
culties to his mother, as he had done his boyish 
scrapes. They read, discussed, inquired together. 
They were still most intimate friends. Surely, he 
would come to-night as usual? No—that is his 
step, lightly coming up the stairs passing her door. 
He is not coming! And then ene of those lightning 
flashes of dread prophecy that come to us all at some 
life-crisis or other, revealing a long vista of years all 
hopelessly different from the precious past, severed 
from it by how short a time, by how slight a circum- 
stance, but severed from it forever! How shall we 
live on through them! ‘The poor mother had no 
— to follow her boy to his room, else she might 

ave learned the reason, or at least-a reason, why he 
had passed her by. 

He, too, had been visited by certain lightning- 
flashes as he smoked his pipe that night in his own 
peculiar den. That sweet little Mattie, how pretty 
she was getting, to be sure! How silken those 
straightened curls were! His fingers thrilled still as he 
recalled the arranging of that lily wreath. Certainly 
his mother was unjust to that gentle, innocent young 
girl. He could plainly remember now, that she had 
never really loved her. From out the hitherto for- 
gotten past, pictures detached themselves, grew vivid, 
significant. He saw Mattie, a poor, puny little thing 
then, stand timidly before his mother, convicted of 
some childish prevarication. No fault of Ais had 
ever called forth that look on Mrs Vivyan’s face. 
It was not anger—it was silent, careless contempt. 
He saw it all now—it was injustice, prejudice. She 
had never given Mattie fair-play ; always chosen to 
consider that she was weak ; weak indeed, dear little 
soul! How she raised her blue eyes to him this 
evening as he ated those lines of Tennyson. How 
fully she entered into their feeling! After all, he 
thought, a woman may have too much intellect. 
There ’s a wondrous charm in softness and pliability ; 
*tis very sweet to mould a tender nature to one’s will. 
How pleasant this vacation had been; how happy 
those long evening walks with his little sister, as he 
had been used to call her—he was glad she was not 
his sister, though—and how strange that he had not 
found out before how very dear the little thing had 
become to him. He thought his mother’s coldness 
must have had something to do with it. He never 
could bear at school to see any one bullied or put 
upon—and after all, no bullying could be half so hard 
to bear as that stately courtesy, that contemptuous 


kindness—so, of course, it was only natural that the 
little pet should turn to him. To-day, when he had 
talked of going over to see old Harness, the tears had 
risen into her blue eyes, ‘ blue as the blue forget-me- 
not,’ tears to kiss away, if they rose again. 

No wonder that Arthur feared to disturb his 
mother that night. Meanwhile, Mrs Roper, good 
easy woman, comfortably unconscious herself this 
long time past, had contrived to murder sleep in 
Matilda’s room too. That little brain, however Mrs 
Vivyan might estimate its powers, was busily at 
work to-night. Four years at a boarding-school had 
infused therein an amount of worldly wisdom which 
would have amazed. Arthur not a little could he only 
have read it through those childlike eyes. Matilda 
had never loved Mrs Vivyan; but to-night, oh! she 
almost hated her. Yes, she knew what she meant 
about that picture. It was only to make Arthur 
think her ugly, and awkward, and, O horror! too fat; 
for, like many other girls of sixteen, Matilda much 
underrated the charm of her fair, firm, full embon- 
point, and would willingly, had it but been possible, 
have had a wasp’s waist, and cheeks thin and pale. 
But Arthur did not think her ugly; she was sure 
of that, and so Mrs Vivyan might say what she liked; 
only it was cruel, and unfair, and unkind; and if her 
own mother had lived, she would not have dared to 
have done so; and something of yearning tenderness 
mingled with the young girl’s tears of vexation, and 
in the train of this softening influence came a recol- 
lection of all the benefits Mrs Vivyan had conferred 
since that mother’s death. But benefits will never 
buy love. Matilda reasoned the case out thus: ‘Yes, 
I know it’s very kind of her—at least, so they say 
at school—to pay for my education, and all that; but 
after all, it is only that I may be a governess, I dare- 
say; and if she had let me go to poor mamma’s old 
aunt, I might have been just as happy, though she was 
poor. It was not to please me that Mrs Vivyan took 
charge of me ; I was a little thing of eight, and should 
have liked one thing as well as another. Poor 
mamma used to kiss me, and love me, and scold me; 
Mrs Vivyan never scolds me even. She always seems 
to take it as a thing of course that I should make 
mistakes in my lessons, and be low down in my class. 
I daresay, if I were to steal, it would not surprise her. 
She kisses me night and morning, but I might as 
well kiss the statue in the hall. Nobody loves me, 
unless it is Arthur; the girls at school laugh at me 
about him. How handsome he is. Mrs Vivyan is 
always insinuating that I am so cold-hearted ; I am 
sure I love Arthur, and I think he will not like my 
being a governess.’ And then the thought passed out 
of words into visions, gorgeous and fast-shifting, but 
always with two or three central facts unchanged ; 
Matilda rustling in silks and satins; Arthur looking 
at every change of attire with the same look that 
he gave this evening to the lily-wreath; and Mrs 
Vivyan living at the cottage in the grounds, or per- 
haps at the old vicarage in the village, half a mile off; 
Matilda condescendingly driving there to see her, and 
sometimes taking her flowers or fruit. 

But to return to Mrs Vivyan. The late moon has 
risen now, and throws a cold light on the mist that 
covers the whole park, the stately trees rising like 
islands out of it. Last night, there was just the same 
mist. She and her boy had stood and admired its 
lake-like surface together; now, how ghastly she 
thought it—like the sheet spread over the dead! 
Oh, what did it mean, this strange weight at the 
heart ?—what was it, after all, that had happened ? 
Was it likely that a young man of Arthur’s refined, 
fastidious taste should choose for his wife Matilda 
Thomson, inferior in character as in position, the 
daughter of a bankrupt attorney—the dull, little, 
uninteresting girl he had known for years without 
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giving her a thought, save of careless good-nature ? 
No; it was most unlikely indeed, and she was 
torturing herself for no cause. 

In the morning, she should have forgotten entirely 
the anguish of this night; in the morning, that 
foolish old woman’s idly spoken notion would seem 
again the impossibility it was. But why, and how, it 
may be asked, was this young girl the protégée of the 
proud Mrs Vivyan; and how came it that a heart in 
which mother’s love reached such fulness of devotion 
—a heart generous and sympathising to all—should 
have had no tenderness to spare for a helpless orphan ? 
We must glance back many years before we come to 
the solution of this mystery. 

When Clare Forester, without any other fortune 
than her stately beauty and strong intellect, married 
Tom Vivyan, the handsome, good-humoured owner 
of a fine unencumbered estate, the best rider, the 
best shot, the ‘best fellow’ altogether in the whole 
county, the world in general—that is, that particular 
neighbourhood—was almost unanimous in pronouncing 
her a most fortunate girl; nor were they much less 
ready to acknowledge the good-fortune of the bride- 
groom. And yet, fair-seeming as its promise was, 
this was far from proving a happy union to either 
party. Clare’s affection for her husband was some- 
what imperious and exacting in its nature. She 
wanted the impossible. To be intensely loved by a 
man who never had an intense feeling of any kind, 
who took life easily and good-humouredly as a ‘ may- 
game,’ with its ins and outs, certainly, and rubs now 
and then, but still a merry game; who had a pleasant 
word for every one, and for his wife a genuine admi- 
ration, an honest tenderness, that had looked very 
like passionate devotion during their brief courtship, 
and never sunk below a measure of affection and 
indulgence that would have satisfied any woman of 
calmer, happier temperament. But Clare Vivyan 
was not satisfied; she grew silent, cold, reserved. 
Never did an word cross her lips; what was 
there to be angry about? The fault was in his 
nature, not his conduct; and gradually Mr Vivyan 
began to feel a degree of constraint in her society ; to 
suspect vaguely that she looked down upon him; to 
wonder how it was they once suited each other so 
perfectly, and had always so much to say; and, 
finally, to revert mentally, from time to time, to a 
certain Matilda Davis, whose round figure, flaxen 
curls, and sky-blue eyes, had charmed his youthful 
fancy during his college-days, and to speculate 
whether, after all, he might not have had a sunnier 
home with that merry, good-humoured, little, common- 

mortal for its presiding influence, than with this 

prehensible wife of his. Poor Matilda; he 
wondered what had become of her. That good-for- 
nothing attorney, Thomson, had thought of her, he 
knew; but he hoped old Mr Davis never gave his 
consent to that. Strange, how completely he had 
forgotten that once prominent episode; stranger, 
perhaps, how vividly it returned to his memory now. 

The estrangement between Mr and Mrs Vivyan’s 
hearts and sympathies never betrayed itself by such 
outward and visible signs as the neighbourhood, or 
even their own household, might take cognizance of. 
They still passed for an attached and happy couple. 
The second summer after her marriage, Mrs Vivyan 
had a new and absorbing source of interest: her 
first, her only child, was born. Out of her great 
happiness, she had fresh smiles and sweetness to spare 
for all. She gave back much of her first love to her 
husband, because his deep gray eyes were so like her 
Arthur’s. The father grew very dear again, for the 
child’s sake ; and being, as we have already said, an 
easy, happy-tempered man, he was quite satisfied with 
his ary place in his wife's heart, so that he saw 
her bright and cheerful once more. His outdoor 


sports engaged him much, but when he came home, 
his evenings were again pleasant; Mrs Vivyan would 
greet him, radiant and smiling, with her baby in her 
arms. There was always enough to talk of now. 
But Clare was, and always had been, an idolater. 
From her childhood upwards, she had never been 
without some special object on which to concentrate 
the intense love of which her nature was capable. 
She did not remember her parents; but for many 
years her nurse, who had lived with them, was all in 
all to her little passionate heart. Later, Mrs Maude 
Forester, her aunt, the cultivated sprightly old lady, 
who never checked, never blamed her darling any 
more than her nurse did, had superseded her in 
Clare’s affections. Then came Tom Vivyan, and 
all former loves paled as that great light rose to 
rule the day of her early womanhood. How she had 
idealised him! how she had worshipped! how she 
had suffered! But now she was safe from disappoint- 
ment. In this new love for her child there never 
could be any bitterness; here she should crave for 
no proportionate return. She knew now—she had 
grown wiser in many ways hanging over that baby’s 
cradle—that her nature’s tendency was to expect too 
much from those she loved; but here was an affection 
inherently free from that taint. So she thought; and 
yet the very nurses saw that if by any chance the 
baby stretched out his little arms to them when she 
was near, the mother turned pale. Ah, well, this did 
not often happen. Not one of them tossed him so 
high, or sang to him so merrily, or had such long 
curls to pull, as she. Those were happy days in the 
nursery; but happier still when the boy began to 
speak and listen, and run eagerly here and there 
under his mother’s eye. 

For three years, life had flowed on very peacefully 
with the Vivyans, when one day at breakfast, the 
letters being brought as usual to Mr Vivyan, his wife 
observed that he started at the sight of one of them, 
opened it hurriedly, and, having glanced over its con- 
tents, appeared still more discomposed. Evidently, it 
was a woman’s letter—the small characters, the crossed 
sheets, shewed that plainly enough. He was in the 
habit of reading his letters to her, or, still oftener, of 
tossing them across the table that she might read 
them to him. This letter he hurriedly thrust into his 
pocket, and soon left theroom. A sharp pang shot 
through Mrs Vivyan’s heart. What letter was this 
that so agitated her somewhat imperturbable husband, 
which she might not see? He had no sisters, cousins, 
female friends. And, oh! over and over again, he 
had vowed to her that she was the only woman he 
had ever really loved. While she sat lost in painful 
wondering and vain surmising, she heard the prancing 
of horse’s feet on the gravel, and looking out, saw the 
groom leading and trying to soothe a fiery chestnut 
Mr Vivyan had bought a day or two before. 

The next moment, her husband came into the room. 
‘I’ve had a letter that has vexed me a good deal, 
Clare—a sad account of an old friend.’ And he took 
out the long crossed sheet, and seemed about to give 
it her. She reached out her hand for it, with an 
expression of interest and sympathy. 

* No, no; women have such an exaggerated way of 
writing. The fact is, Clare, before I ever saw you, I 
had a boyish fancy for this poor, pretty girl. don’t 
know what foolish notions we may have had in our 
heads at the time; my uncle would not hear of 
it, and I was very young. She, poor thing, seems 
never to have forgotten those early days. Well, then, 
to cut my story short: she married—a low fellow, a 
rascally attorney, and he has used her like a brute, 
and now he has run away altogether, leaving her 
penniless, and on the eve of her confinement. Her 
father, who would never see her after her marriage, 
has died, and cut her off with a shilling. It’s dreadful 
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to think of what she has gone through. I must have 
a good gallop to get me over the shock her letter has 
given me, and then we’ll talk the matter over, and 
see what can be done. You’ll help me, Clare, to 
see my way?’ And stooping down, he was going 
to kiss her pale cheek, when she rose, and moving a 
little away, stood before him, cold and silent. 

* Clare,’ said Mr Vivyan, ‘I swear to you that from 
the first hour I knew you, the very recollection of 
poor Mattie faded from my mind. I thought, indeed, 
you were the only woman I had ever loved; but 
early impressions are strong. Come, Clare, give me 
a kiss, and call Arthur to see me mount. That 
chestnut’s a spirited thing. It will do me good to 
break it in, this morning. Good-bye, my queen!’ 
Not a word, not a look, the cheek still turned away. 
Mr Vivyan shrugged his shoulders, and dashed down 
stairs. Not many hours after, he was brought back, 
adying man. He had urged his new horse to a leap 
beyond its powers. It had rolled back, fearfully 
crushing its rider. ‘ You’ll kiss me now, Clare,’ 
Mr Vivyan had said, as she had hung over him in her 
distraction. ‘Take care of Mattie.’ That evening, 
Mrs Vivyan was a widow. 

What she suffered, no one, perhaps, could have 

—no one who had not seen that parting. 

There was the hidden sting of her great sorrow. 
Even her boy’s caresses could not heal that. Her 
only consolation must be to carry out her husband's 
last wishes. This woman! She read her letter by 
the coffin where he lay. For him, her heart had 
nothing but tenderness. Good, kind to her always, 
whether he loved her or not, her Arthur’s father! 
Could she but call him back to witness her agony ; 
could he but know how faithfully she would obey 
that last injunction! But this woman! Well, it 
should be her expiation to seek her out, to care for 
her as a sister might. She did so. In less than a 
month from Mr Vivyan’s death, Matilda Thomson, 
with a little sickly boy of two years old, was installed 
in a pretty cottage in the grounds, and there her 
daughter, the Mattie of our story, was born. For 
eight years, Mrs Vivyan shewed an unvarying kind- 
ness of conduct. When the puny boy fell sick and 
died ; when the mother’s own health began to fail ; Mrs 
Vivyan was munificent in providing the best advice, 
appliances, solace of every kind. Mrs Thomson’s pre- 
sence was torture to her, but she never flinched. Weak, 
querulous, egotistical, the only thing in which the 
invalid seemed to take much pleasure was in alluding 
to the early attachment that had existed between 
Mr Vivyan and herself; her vanity dwelt upon this 
till it magnified it far beyond its actual extent. Mrs 
Vivyan’s kindness was taken by her very much as 
a matter of course, and awoke no gratitude. ‘She 
was bound to carry out poor Mr Vivyan’s wishes,’ 
reasonéd Mrs Thomson, dreaming of greater benefits 
still that would have resulted had he but lived, till 
at length his death appeared to her ineffable selfish- 
ness to have been a greater loss to her than to 
his noble-hearted widow and promising boy. But 
Mrs Vivyan fulfilled her mission bravely to the 
end. She gave liberally, delicately, graciously; she 
gave all except love and the only 

gifts ‘twice blessed ;’ all others, unaccompanied by 

these, deteriorate him ‘ who takes,’ perhaps him who 

also. Certainly, Mrs Thomson grew more and 

more ungrateful ; perhaps Mrs Vivyan grew more 

and more contemptuous. When the end came, the 

orphan Mattie was taken up to the Hall, where she 

remained till the age of twelve; Arthur’s playmate 

during the holidays, but never a favourite of his in 

his boyhood. He complained of her as so slow—so 

dull—she never understood any of the most cireum- 

stantial descriptions of his boyish games; she had no 


It was only during the present summer that their 
relation to each other seemed to have changed. It 
was only Mrs Roper’s thoughtless remark that 
revealed to the mother the horrible possibility on the 
very verge of which she had been letting her darling 
stand. What had blinded her so fatally to a danger 
that good old lady could see at once? 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
A YOUTH OUT OF LUCK. 


From my infancy, I, Benjamin Cavil, have been out 
of luck, without ever having been able to ascertain the 
reason, if reason has anything to do with the point, 
which many experienced people deny. Never did I tell 
a fib that it was not instantly detected, nor commit 
the smallest sin without being exposed and punished 
for it within half an hour. Other boys went out of 
bounds, while, if I did but sit on the boundary-wall, 
I was seen, hauled down, polished off mercilessly, and 
turned into a public example. If I happened to join 
with my school-fellows in thinning a neighbouring 
orchard, the farmer and his big dog Watcher were 
sure to come out, and it was always I who was sure 
to be left, in a double sense, ‘up the tree.’ If a door 
slammed, it was my fingers that were trapped; if a 
drawer were too hastily closed, it was my baby-nails 
that were blackened ; if a hockey-stick flew out of any 
one’s hand, it was towards my head it always bent its 
flight. Why was I to be always found out and flogged, 
while my fellows laughed, my brother jeered, my 
father threatencd, my mother wept, and our clergyman 
denounced, until, as he said—I doubt not truly—he 
was worn out? Statists tell us that a certain number 
of accidents happen, under ordinary circumstances, to 
a certain number of human beings; that every year 
so many heads are fractured by so many pokers; and 
so many men die every shooting-season from the 
untoward discharge of so many guns. It is true that 
Boxer declared that common sense might have fore- 
seen, and my father affirmed that ordinary prudence 
might have averted, many of my misfortunes; but I 
never thought so myself, and it is easy to be wise after 
the event. I purpose giving a specimen of my expe- 
rience for the last two or three days, and then, if the 
reader be wiser than I have been, he can solve the 
question for himself. 

*Who has been meddling with my boots?’ inquired 
my father (Allport Cavil, Esq.), one morning, as, in 
much exasperation, he regarded what should have 
been very respectable coverings for the extremities of 
an elderly gentleman. 

I had for some time been lounging about the break- 
fast-table with my eye on the articles in question, 
intending to convey them away in « swift and subtile 
manner; I had my own reasons for considering his 
present question as a general one, not referring to 
any person in particular; and I became immediately 
intent on the lively and interesting pages of the 
Morning Megatherium. 

‘Benjamin, be obliging enough to ring the bell. 
My boots look as if they had been dipped in a tar- 
barrel. Ring it twice, sir, and loudly. If it is neces- 
| sary to examine the whole household, I will learn 
| who has treated my boots so shamefully.’ I rose with 
affected alacrity to do as desired. ‘Look at these 
boots, sir,’ continued my father, frowning dreadfully. 

I dared not refuse, so I looked at them, making a 
desperate attempt to appear at my ease. ‘Ah! - 
sir, I see. My new blacking. Very good effect, 
it not? So brilliant! And it does not come off 
either.” I touched it with my finger as I spoke, 
rather unfortunately, as it happened, for a broad black 
stain instantly transferred itself, on which I smiled 
spasmodically, and secretly wiped it off on the bosom 


of my shirt. 
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Papa seemed to swell with indignation, and his 
face grew scarlet: ‘And why, sir, did you suffer me 
to ring the bell, sir, when you knew perfectly well 
that you were the real culprit? And now you wish 
to persuade me that you have benefited my boots, 
sir, With that stuff—that stuff. You shall black your 
own boots with it, sir. I’ll see them done myself. 
And you shall take this, and scrape it off, sir.’ I 
took up the boots daintily between the tips of my 
thumb and finger. ‘ What vile composition is it, sir, 
that you touch it that way ?’ 

I contrived, though with great effort, to smile, as 
if nothing had happened, until I reached the door, 
through which I darted with extreme haste. It was 
certainly provoking that papa came down so early, 
and went straight to the very corner of the room 
where I had deposited his boots to dry; it was also 
unfortunate that they had not dried: but that is 
always my luck ; instead of thanks, I receive re- 
proaches, for benefits which are rendered nugatory 
only by the impatience of the parties. I had made 
the blacking with my own hands, after a very curious 
receipt of undoubted excellence. So I betook myself 
to the pantry to obey the parental orders, and scrape 
it off with my clasp-knife. In doing so, I happened 
to cut a slice out of one boot—at least I shaved off 
the little sort of creation on it which papa always has 
made for the convenience of his bunion. 

*O Benjie, you had better let me do it.’ 

I turned round at that sympathising voice, and 
beheld dear little ‘ Dot,’ my sister, who never snubs 
me, as every one else does. She is very little, so little 
that her head only just reached the top of the sink 
into which she tried to peep. However, she could see 
the bunion-house floating about on the top of the water. 

*Look here, Dot; I’ve blacked the governor’s boots 
with my newly invented and highly commended 
blacking, and then, instead of thanking me, he’s as 
mad as a hatter, and wi/l have it scraped off.’ 

*It’s very nice blacking,’ she said doubtfully; ‘ but 
it wants some more dry in it, I think.’ 

I shewed her that it dried fast enough on to the 
paint-brush ; in demonstrating this fact, I jerked it 
until the hairs came out in a bunch. I was a little 
dismayed, for that brush I had borrowed, without 
remembering to mention it, of my brother Boxer, who 
is rather close about lending his property. 

‘Never mind,’ chirruped the dear little soul, ‘I'll 
stick it in.’ 

‘Do,’ I said, ‘at any rate, in a temporary way.’ 

Then I let off the tap, to wash away the parings 
and scrapings; and it poured away very effectually 
until I was made aware, by a tremendous gurgling 
and sucking, that the waste-pipe was stopped up. 
had not time to unstop it then, so I left it for the 
next who came; then taking Dot’s hand, I returned to 
the breakfast-room, and quietly placed the scraped 
boots in such a position that the round hole need 
not be at first perceived, and tied a knot on my 
pocket-handkerchief, in order to make me remember 
that I must buy a bit of sticking-plaster to cover 
it. When we entered, the governor was regaling 
Boxer with an account of his wrongs. If I had told 
further the concluding stroke of skill, what storming 
and sneering there would have been. Boxer is such 
a fellow for the practical, his hands look like working 
instruments, and are chopped all over; marked here 
with a hole, there with an excrescence; one nail 
is black and blue with being jammed, another is 
charred with a hot iron, and on a third scalding lead 
or melting wax has left marks ineffaceable. He isa 
mighty carpenter; he can pick locks, and make 
chairs, and break up every useful bit of wood he 
gets hold of. He never forgets himself, in one sense, 
nor any one else, in another, and scarcely ever fails 
in what he undertakes. He never undertakes very 


much, though, and is very hard on those who do, and 
fall short of it. He was down on me in an instant, as 
I knew he would be. 

‘So you have been blacking the governor’s boots 
with pitch, Ben ?’ 

I pretended not to hear, and pushed the hot 
buttered roll over to him, in hopes of stopping his 
mouth. 

‘Have you read the last number of the Lancet?’ 
said papa, who seemed determined to pursue unpalat- 
able subjects. 

(I ought to mention that I am an unhappy medical 
student.) Ofcourse I hadn’t. I put my hand to my 
forehead, and frowned as if to recollect. Boxer 
grinned revoltingly. Papa went on at it again; 
just as, when a young hare won’t run before the dogs, 
they kick her up again until she does. 

‘ Well, sir, what have you to say about it? Can you 
make any one single observation which shall evince 
even ordinary industry ?’ 

‘What was there particular in it, sir? Was it that 
case of aneurism?’ (This at a venture.) 

*I asked you, sir,’ said papa, with an ominous calm 
—he is always at his worst when he is calm. 

There was no answer to his query, only a silence, 
and I blew my nose to break it—the silence I mean. 

* And, by the way,’ continued papa, who had appar- 
ently a string of my misdeeds in his pocket, and was 
telling them off as a nun tells Ler beads—‘ by the 
way, sir, Dr Ruffisch complains to me that you sent 
a cinder, a common black cinder, in the last bottle of 
medicine which he had occasion to order for Lady 
M‘Tug; and he wishes to know if he is to lose all his 
best patients through your carelessness—your shame- 
ful and reprehensible carelessness, sir?’ 

I was consigning my handkerchief to my pocket, 
when the knot drew his attention. 

‘Is it your custom to knot and destroy your hand- 
kerchiefs in that way, when I have to pay for them ?’ 

‘It was to remind me, sir,’ I began—and here I 
stopped short; I dared not say why I had tied that 
knot. I muttered something about an important case, 
and lectures, and being in time, and under cover of that 
I bolted. I soon reached the surgery, where for two 
long years I had pounded, and mixed, and copied, 
and blundered; where I had also practised upon my 
cornopean and smoked my short clay. Jones, the 
doctor’s groom, and a particular chum of mine, was 
on the look-out for me. é. 

*Oh, Master Ben, here be a Hirish woman and her 
family a-hollering most awful with her tooth.’ 

I don’t think anything delights me more than the 
prospect of an operation of this sort. It is different 


I | to doing it at the hospital, quite; there are no fellows 


to quiz one’s proceedings, or chaff one if one draws 
the wrong tooth; and, indeed, even in drawing 
a wrong tooth, I have generally found that the 
greater pain scares away the lesser one, and the party 
retires more than satisfied. In the surgery, I am 
king; that is, so long as Dr Ruffisch does not appear. 
You should see the calmness with which I turn up 
my coat-cuffs and examine the necessary instru- 
ments, giving to each, by way of preliminary, its 
appropriate exercise in the palm of my hand. I give 
the scruncher a preparatory scrunch; the prodder a 
succession of lunges; and lastly, I hook out imaginary 
teeth with the great hook of agony, keeping all the 
time my eye steadily fixed on the patient, and thus 
giving that individual a foretaste of what is to be 
undergone. By this practice, just as a certain famous 
French tragédienne is said to watch the contortions 
of the miserable wretches at the large hospitals in 
France, I have often been enabled at our supper- 
parties to reproduce a suffering Irishman to the life. 
If I had been born a strolling player, I should have 
made my fortune; but I am always such an unlucky 
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fellow. Meanwhile, the distressed relatives were, as 
Jones expressed it, ‘a-hollering most awful. I 
induced the Irish lady to seat herself in a chair. 

* Please, sir, could you mesmerise Norah, and make 
the cretur’s pain less ?’ 

I would have done it with pleasure; there is nothing 
more to my fancy than experiments, but it was unpro- 
fessional either tomesmerise or to take any one’s advice; 
besides, I happened to know that I had been rather 
unlucky in the single case of that description which 
I had undertaken. No one would willingly allow me 
to experiment on their nerves, so I had seized on one 
little errand-lad, and succeeded in first sending him 
into a sleep, and then into convulsions; for this 
reason, I took no notice of the man’s suggestion, 
further than to exhibit a professional frown, but pro- 
ceeded to place the prod into a tooth haphazard, sur- 
mising that, if struck upon, the diseased one would 
betray itself by the degree of noise that followed. I 
was not wrong, for a tremendous yell succeeded. 
I rashly introduced my finger without taking the 
precaution of placing anything between the jaws, 
and in an instant the tigress had closed those 
massive portals, and crushed it until I could have 
yelled as loudly as any of them. With difficulty, I 
repressed the inclination, and extricated myself; 
then, out of revenge, I marshalled her friends outside 
the door, and locked it. This was the signal for a 
chorus of Irish howls and Banshee wails. I looked 
through the keyhole, and saw the barbarians squatted 
in a semicircle, rending the air with their cries. I 
set to work, and soon the din of the interior equalled 
that outside. It sounded like the chorus of ‘O 
Baal, hear us,’ when suddenly there was an authori- 
tative knock at the door. I hastened to throw it 
open; behind me was the Irish woman with her 
handkerchief stuffed into her mouth. There was Dr 
Ruffisch, accompanied by a fashionable-looking man. 
With the tact natural to me, I explained matters. 
*Ah, sir, a poor Irishwoman, you see—distracted 
relatives—somewhat uncouth; pray, walk in.’ 

The doctor eyed the whole scene with distaste, and 
me with prophetic vengeance. They only stood a 
couple of minutes, but I thought their coming at all a 
very needless interruption to business. As the doctor 
went out, he said: ‘No more such disreputable dis- 
plays, sir; but get to some work—do.’ 

My first proceeding was to send our boy Joe fora 
pint of pale ale. As he gave it me, I said: ‘ What’s 
the matter with you, Joe? You look white.’ 

‘There be nothing the matter with me, Master 
Ben.’ He lied, and he knew it, and he knew that I 
knew it; but he was aware I was always on the look- 
out for chance practice. 

*You have a headache, Joe.’ 

*No, indeed, Master Ben; I have not.’ 

* Why, Joe, how can you assert that, when symptoms 
of cephalagia are as plain on you as the nose on your 
face. Why, your eyes are visibly affected.’ ‘This, I 
saw, impressed him. 

‘Well, I do think I have a pain in my head.’ 

* Ah, you do.’ 

‘Kes, I do, now you say so.’ 

‘Well, Joe, I'll give you a draught, which will act 
like Sweeting’s Elixir, and make you say “Ha, ha— 
cured in an instant.” I deliberated a little (that 
always looks well), while Joe stood before me with 
an expression of unmanly fear. <A bottle of soda- 
water I have always found cured my headaches best ; 
I determined, therefore, to give him one; but, alas! 
I had used up the last. I could, however, easily 
compose one; and it struck me that, as there is 
always a waste of the effervescing gas in pouring it 
into a glass, I could increase the efficacy of the dose 
to an almost unlimited degree, by mixing it internally, 


water. I put into a tumbler, half filled with water, 
60 grains of potassa-bi-carb., and into another, 40 
grains of citric acid, and allowed their respective 
contents thoroughly to dissolve. Then I made him 
take off his neck-handkerchief, unfasten his shirt- 
collar, and swallow first the water containing the 
potassa ; and when it had had time to settle, partly 
by force, and partly by persuasion, I made him take 
the other. The consequences were instantaneous. 
He got up and rushed franticly round the little 
room, uttering the most extraordinary sounds, and 
holding his two sides, as if he was afraid of exploding. 
* How do you feel, Joe?’ I said calmly. 

‘ As if I was agoir’ to bust,’ he replied. 

‘Well,’ thought I, ‘it shan’t happen here, if I can 
help it ;’ so I opened the door, and out he bolted, and 
after running round and round the yard, he subsided 
into the coal-hole. Then I drank my pale ale; and 
sincerely wishing poor Joe’s head better, I lit my short 
clay, and proceeded quite at my ease to cut out a bit 
of sticking-plaster for papa’s boot, feeling tolerably 
certain that the doctor, who hated the smell of 
tobacco, would not be back for some hours. But I 
am the most unlucky fellow in the world; the 
Philistines were nearer than I suspected ; and pre- 
sently Dr Ruffisch marched in. I popped my pipe, all 
burning, into my pocket, and snatching up the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine, which fortunately lay 
on the table, I was instantly buried in study. 

‘Well, Mr Cavil, what have you been doing to Joe? 
hea infernal decoction have you administered to 

im?’ 

I had at first poked the fire, to conceal my agitated 
face, but now I faced him, and sitting down on the 
hard stool (Ae had taken possession of my easy padded 
chair), was instantly made sensible by a crunching 
noise, and slight smouldering smell, that I was seated 
on my pipe, and had broken it all to little bits. ‘ He said 
he had a headache, sir (how lucky that I had extorted 
that confession from Joe), so I gave him an efferves- 
cent draught, and flatter myself that I have cured him.’ 
I had hardly uttered these words, than I felt such an 
intolerable heat, that I could sit no longer, so hastily 
jumping up, and holding off my coat-tails, by sticking 
my hands into the pockets, I began tidying things, 
and setting the room to rights. 

* Sir,’ said Dr Ruffisch, ‘you are an unfortunate 
gascon—not by birth, but by nature and necessity.’ 
Still I continued taking down one thing and putting 
up another, until I deemed it quite safe to resume my 
seat. Meanwhile he eyed me severely, and I thought 
ungenerously. At last, when I had fussed about long 
enough, I sat down. 

*Mr Cavil.’ 

‘Sir?’ 

* Be kind enough to hand me from the third shelf 
that volume of Pinel on Insanity.’ I did so, with not 
the slightest conception what he was going to do. 
He opened it, and read sonorously, the following 
obnoxious passage. Pinel gives this lively description 
of the condition of fools: ‘He approaches me, looks at 
me, and overwhelms me with his loquacity. Imme- 
diately after, he treats another in the same manner. 
If he comes into a room, he turns everything upside 
down ; he displaces, and shakes the chairs and tables, 
without seeming to have any particular motive. 
Scarcely have you taken your eye off him, when you 
perceive him in a neighbouring promenade, and there 
as aimlessly busy as in the room. He chatters, 
throws stones, pulls up weeds, and walks up and 
down in the same way, over and over again.’ He 
closed the book, and arose pompously enough to 
leave the room. I hastened to open the door, and 
bow him out. No, he cannot put me in a bad 
humour. No one ever did that yet. Hardly a 


and, as it were, turning Joe into a bottle of soda- 


minute, and the Ruffisch face appeared again. 
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* Sir, I will say this for you, that your good tem- 
per is imperturbable,’ and he disappeared. 

Ha, ha! so I get a very gentlemanly compliment 
out of the old fellow, after all: but how well I 
deserved it! I then sat down to ponder over a 
scheme which I had arranged for the next day. It is 
a long lane, they say, which has no turning. I could 


myself considerably after the hounds. There was a 
near meet advertised. I was but afeather-weight, and 
Jones had made an agreement for me with a livery- 
stable keeper, by which, for the sum of 14s., I was to 
have the use for one day of a ‘ perfect unter,’ so Jones 
said, ‘bold as a lion, and quiet as a lamb, which a 
child might ride.” One of our fellows was to lend me 
his father’s scarlet coat, who was a committee-man of 
the Bedford Hunt. It was of great beauty, and, in fact, 
rather overdid the thing than not, being lined through- 
out with white silk, with facings of the same, and gilt 
buttons, on which were inscribed the letters B.U.H.C., 
for Bedfordshire Union Hunt Club. I learned after- 
wards that it was the costume de bal for the members 
on high days. Boxer had, I knew, a pair of mov- 
able leather-tops, and these I determined to procure 
somehow. I went home to tea that night, and was 
so amusing, that I made the governor laugh until the 
tears ran out of his eyes. My beloved brother, 
Boxer, had come to grief, having, in some mysterious 
manner, spiked the fleshy part of his leg on the back 
of acab. I dare say he had been riding behind one 
of these vehicles; but on my venturing to remark 
as much, this harmless pleasantry had the effect of 
making him extremely savage. I offered to examine 
and dress the wound—I could then have easily paid 
off old scores—but he refused, alleging that he had 
done it himself. I daresay he had; for they said he 
had cut, and scraped, and probed it until it was per- 
fectly awful to look at. ‘Thus the lion was in the 
toils; Boxer was laid on the sofa, in a bed of shavings, 
manufacturing a gun-stock out of a bit of wood. 
About nine, I left, and taking care to shut the front- 
door with a noise which shook the house, I crept up 
stairs into his room, and secreted the leather leggings. 
They were such as are usually dubbed ‘ archiepis- 
copals,’ on account of clergymen patronising them 
extensively. I suppose my footsteps had not been so 
light as could have been wished, for the library-door 
opened, and papa, with a candle in his hand, was in 
the hall in a moment, vociferating that there was 
@ man’s step in the house. I squatted down in 
the dark on the stairs, and listened. I heard Boxer 
say: ‘I daresay that fellow Ben is sneaking about 
the house somewhere.’ I should have managed very 
well in my position if the housemaid had not 
fallen on me in coming down stairs. She set up 
a most dreadful shriek, and I coiled myself up, 
and rolled away like a hedgehog. I heard her run 
down crying with fright, and declaring there was 
a ghost about the house. I then hid the leggings 
in the coach-house, and slipped back to the surgery. 
As all this was to be a secret, my great point 
naturally was to manage so that papa should suppose 
I was with Dr Ruffisch, and that Dr Ruffisch should 
infer I was at home. I slept soundly, and early 
next day donned my pink, slipped a loose coat over 
it, and rang at our door-bell at home. When the 
housemaid let me in, she said they were at prayers; I 
recommended secrecy to her, and went through the 
kitchen, dropped my great-coat en passant, and reached 
the coach-house safely. I had just fastened on one 
legging, when I heard papa’s step at the back-door. 
He was sure to visit the coach-house. There was no 
time to be lost; so I darted into the stable-lane, a long 
narrow strip enclosed by two high walls; at the gate, 
I knew my hunter was waiting. I think papa must 
i have seen my scarlet swallow-tails fly across the yard, 


not always be so unlucky, and I hoped to distinguish | looked 


for he actually pursued me. I stood close to the 
wall, wishing I could squeeze myself into it, or ‘be 
hurled anywhere, anywhere out of the world” [I 
made a dart at the gate: it would not open; I flew 
back to my original position. The heavy door slowly 
revolved on its hinges, and Allport Cavil, Esq., 
cautiously put his head through the opening; he 
up, he looked down, and he espied—me. I 
throw the favourite veil which novelists speak of over 
the scene which followed: how I had to enter the 
room where Boxer lay this time reposing with a 
finished gun-stock in his arms; how he claimed the 
leather top I had on my leg, and the one I carried 
in my hand ; how he asked if I had gone to Nathan 
for the coat ; and, finally, how papa went out and found 
my hunter at the gate. It is no use harrowing up 
any one’s feelings by further description. I was 
always an unlucky fellow, and shall be so to the end 
of my life. 


A LOST PLACE OF AMUSEMENT. 


Memento after memento of olden London has been 
sacrificed to the insatiable appetite of that metro- 
politan cormorant, the Builder; and now, after an 
existence of nearly two centuries as a place of public 
amusement, Vauxhall is doomed to inevitable destruc- 
tion. This time there is no reprieve; the work of 
demolition has already commenced; and ere many 
months have elapsed, its lovers’ walks and whilom 
musical groves will have given place to rows of brick 
deformity. 

Vauxhall is, or rather was, the oldest place of enter- 
tainment in town. Local tradition, with its pleasant 
contempt for probability, insists upon associating its 
name with that of the hero of the 5th of November, 
probably because the gunpowder plotters held their 
meetings in Lambeth. In reality, it derives its cogno- 
men from Fulke de Breauté, a stalwart Norman 
soldier of fortune, who, being in the good graces of 
King John, received the hand of Margaret de Ripariis, 
and with it this estate, on which a manor-house was 
built, called Fulkes or Faukes Hall. The estate after- 
wards became the property of the crown, from which 
it was alienated under the Protectorate, to return to 
it with the Restoration. 

The opening of the Gardens as a place of entertain- 
ment took place in 1661, when Evelyn pronounced it 
‘a pretty contrived plantation; it was then called 
the New Spring Garden (to distinguish it from Spring 
Garden at Charing Cross), by which name it continued 
to be known until 1798, and to the last it was licensed 
under the original designation. In two years from 
its opening, the New Spring Garden had become a 
favourite resort of the courtiers and citizens. Pepys 
went there to observe the humours of the visitors, 
‘pulling off cherries and God knows what,’ and found 
much satisfaction therein, there being ‘a great deal of 
company, and the weather and garden pleasant; and it 
is very cheap and pleasant going thither, for a man 
may go to spend what he will or nothing, all as one. 
But to hear the nightingale and the birds, and here 
fiddles, and there a harp, and here a Jew’s trump; and 
here laughing, and there fine people walking, is mighty 
diverting;’ although the good secretary’s pleasure was 
somewhat marred by seeing the confidence of the vice 
of the age, and his notions of propriety scandalised by 
the pranks of Harry Killegrew, young Newport, and 
other scapegraces, ‘as very rogues as any in town,” 
whose mad talk at supper made his heart ache. 

Etherege, Vanbrugh, and Congreve allude to the 
gaieties of Spring Gardens. Wycherley talks of eating 
syllabub and breaking a cheesecake there; and one of 
Sir Charles Sedley’s heroines reproaches her lover 
for paying too particular and assiduous attention to a 


flame-coloured petticoat in New Spring 
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That sly rogue, Tom Brown, says: ‘The ladies that 
have an inclination to be private take delight in the 
close walks of Spring Gardens, where both sexes meet 
and mutually serve one another as guides to lose 
their way ; and the windings and turnings in the little 
wildernesses are so intricate that the most experienced 
mothers have often lost themselves in looking for 
their daughters’ It was here that Sir Roger de 
Coverley was astonished by a bold mask wishing to 
drink a bottle of mead with him, and having reproved 
her with proper dignity, solaced himself with hung 
beef and Burton ale. This was the scene, too, of 
Cecilia’s mortifications, and Harrel’s reckless gaiety 
and mad suicide. 

In 1728, Mr Jonathan Tyers became the lessee of 
the grounds, at a rent of two hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum; and under his vigorous management the 
Gardens rose still higher in the public estimation. 
He com his campaign on the 7th of June 
1732, with an entertainment called a Ridetto al 
Fresco, at which the Prince of Wales, three hundred 
gentlemen, and one hundred ladies, assisted; two- 
thirds of the company wore masks, dominoes, or 
lawyers’ gowns, and order was insured by the pre- 
sence of one hundred of his Majesty’s Foot-guards. 
Hogarth was an intimate friend of Tyers, and sug- 
gested decorating the place with pictures, an idea 
eagerly adopted by the lessee. The paintings were 
mostly designed by Hogarth, and their execution 
intrusted to Hayman. So well pleased was Tyers 
with the result, that in grateful acknowledgment he 
presented the former artist with a golden ticket 
bearing his name and the motto, ‘In perpetuam 
beneficii memoriam.’ This ticket conferred the pri- 
vilege of free admission to six persons in perpetuity ; 
and was used so lately as 1836, since which it has been 
purchased by Mr Gye for twenty pounds. Roubilliac 
was indebted to Tyers for his first English commission, 
the statue of Handel, exhibited at the late Sydenham 
Festival by its present owners, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Roubilliac also executed some other statues 
for the Gardens, including one of Milton. Vauxhall 
was now in the glory of its prime, with its 


Verdant vistas, melting sounds, 
Magic echoes, fairy rounds, 
Beauties everywhere surprise ; 
Sure the spot dropt from the skies. 


It was the opinion of the author of the above lines 
that the place was especially favoured by Providence, 
not a single person having ever been drowned of the 
many thousands of its visitors who had dared the 
dangers of the Thames in very boisterous weather. 
Another rhymster thus describes the journey by 
water, in company with two ladies: 


Lolling in state, with one on either side, 

And gently pulling with the wind and tide ; 

Last night, the evening of a sultry day, 

We sailed triumphant on the liquid way, 

To hear the fiddlers of Spring Gardens play, 

To see the walks, orchestra, colonnades, 

The lamps and trees in mingled lights and shades. 


Nor was it to anonymous or interested pens alone 
that the Gardens were indebted for hearty panegyric. 
Fielding declared his powers of description inadequate 
to give an idea of the extreme elegance and beauty 
of the place; Addison styled it a Mohammedan 
paradise; and Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World is 
equally enthusiastic in his praise: ‘Lights every- 
where glimmering through scarcely moving trees, the 
full-bodied concert bursting on the stillness of night, 
the natural concert of the birds in the more retired 

t of the grove, vieing with that which was formed 
art, the company gaily dressed, looking satisfied, 


fill my imagination with the visionary happiness of the 
Arabian lawgiver, and lifted me into an ecstasy of 
admiration. “Head of Confucius,” cried I, “ this is 
fine; this unites rural beauty with courtly magnifi- 
cence.”’ Spring Gardens was a favourite resort of 
Goldsmith himself; and he and his friend Sir Joshua 
often moved among the crowd of princes and peers, 
ambassadors, ministers, wits, beauties, ‘agreeable young 
ladies and gentlemen of eighty-two,’ and macaronis 
in all the glory of their small cocked-hats, tasselled 
canes, gigantic nosegays, and red heels, who sauntered 
through the illuminated groves, and supped in the 
green arbours on 

Liliput chickens boiled ; 

Bucellas warm from Vauxhall ice, 
And hams that flit in airy slice, 

And salads scarcely soiled. 
The prince of letter-writers has recorded a visit he 
paid to Vauxhall in the company of Lady Caroline 
Petersham and Lord Granby, whom they picked up 
‘very drunk,’ and prevailed upon to accompany them. 
* At last,’ writes Walpole, ‘ we assembled in our booth, 
Lady Caroline looking gloriously jolly and handsome. 
She had fetched my brother Orford from the next 
box, where he was enjoying himself with his petite 
partie, to help us to mince chickens. We minced 
seven chickens into a china dish, which Lady Caro- 
line stewed over a lamp with three pats of butter 
and a flagon of water, stirring and rattling and langh- 
ing, and we every minute expecting the dish to fly 
about our ears. She had brought Betty the fruit-girl 
with hampers of strawberries and cherries from 
Roger’s, and made her wait upon us, and then made 
her sup by us at a little table—in short, the whole 
air of our party was sufficient to take up the whole 
attention of the Gardens ; so much so that, from eleven 
o’cloek till half an hour after one, we had the whole 
eoncourse round our booth: at last they came into 
the little garden of each booth on the side of ours, till 
Harry Vane took up a bumper, and drank their 
healths, and was proceeding to treat them with still 
greater freedom. It was three o’clock before we got 
home.’ This is sufficient testimony to the rank and 
quality of the patrons of Vauxhall in its palmy days, 
although some satirical versifier put forth the follow- 
ing uncomplimentary lines in one of the daily papers : 
Had you, Tyers, each jail ransacked, 
Or issued an insolvent act, 
Inviting debtors, lords, and thieves, 
To sup beneath your smoke-dried leaves, 
And there each knave to kindly cram 
With fusty chickens, tarts, and ham, 
You had not made such a collection 
For your disgrace and my dissection ! 
Under the management of Tyers, the season lasted 
from May to the end of August, the charge for 
admission being one shilling, and the attendance 
averaging one thousand persons. The following was 
the tariff for 1762: Burgundy, 6s. per bottle; cham- 
pagne, 8s.; claret, 5s. ; Frontiniac, 6s. ; hock, with or 
without sugar, 5s.; Rhenish, with sugar, 2s. 6d.; red 
port, 2s.; sherry, 2s.; cider, 1s.; table-beer, 4d. per 
quart; arrack punch, 8s. per quart ; achicken, 2s. 6d. ; 
dish of ham or beef, 1s.; salad, 6d.; cruet of oil, 4d. 5 
orange or lemon, 3d.; ice, 3d. per lb.; sugar for one 
bottle, 3d.; slice of bread, 1d.; butter, 2d.; cheese, 
2d.; tart, 1s.; custard, 4d.; cheesecake, 4d. ; Shrews- 
bury cake, 2d.; hearteake, 2d. Tyers was so satisfied 
with the result of his speculation, that he purchased 
the lease of the estate himself, and so much attached 
to the place was he, that a few hours before his death, 


—which occurred in 1767—he was carried down to 
the Gardens to take a last look at what had been the 


all conspired to 


solicitude of his life. It is to be hoped the godfathers 
of the streets destined to rise upon the ruins of Spring 
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Gardens will not forget to perpetuate the name of the 
man of whom the author of Yom Jones could write 
thus: ‘To delineate the particular beauties of these 
Gardens would indeed require as much pains, and as 
much paper too, as to rehearse the good acts of their 
master, whose life proves the truth of an observation 
which I have read in some other writer, that a truly 
elegant taste is generally accompanied with an excel- 
lence of heart; or, in other words, that true virtue is 
indeed nothing else but true taste.’ 

In 1822 the descendants of Tyers sold the Gardens 
to Messrs Bush, Gye, and Hughes, for twenty-eight 
thousand pounds. The new lessees kept them open 
till 1840, when they attempted to dispose of the 
property by auction, but ultimately bought it in for 
L.20,200. It was then re-opened by Messrs Andrews, 
Mitchell, and Bunn, with tolerable success, the season 
of 1843 proving the most successful one in the 
Vauxhall annals, when 183,279 persons visited the 
place, and the receipts amounted to L.29,250. The 
greatest number of people admitted on one evening 
was 20,300. ‘This was on the revival, in 1833, of 
the shilling tariff. ‘The price of admission fluctuated 
considerably from time to time; it remained at one 
shilling from 1732 to 1792, after which it was raised 
to two shillings, which included tea and coffee; in 
1809 it was three and sixpence; one season it was 
four shillings ; and on the occasion of the Vittoria 
Féte, in 1814, it rose as high as a guinea. 

Of late years, feeble spasmodic efforts have been 
made to impart vitality to the royal property—it 
was held under a quit-rent of twenty-three shillings 
and sevenpence, and a tithe of five shillings a year, 
payable to the Duchy of Cornwall—with the sole result 
of putting money into the pockets of umbrella manu- 
facturers; for the opening of Vauxhall was as pro- 
verbial for wet weather as royal progresses are for 
the reverse. The place has long belonged but to 
the past, with its cosmoramas, fantoccini, artificial 
ruins, Nassau balloon, concerts d’été, haunted groves, 
illuminated butterflies, grasshoppers, and white swans; 
its Lancashire bell-ringers, | its magic clock, its hepta- 
plasiesoptron and teron light, and 
the grand displays of pyrotechny of Madame Hengler, 
Southby, Mottram, and Erntz; its 


Catherine wheels and crowns and names 
Of great men whizzing in blue flames ; 
Lights, like the smiles of hope ; 
And radiant fiery palaces, 
Shewing the tops of all the trees, 
And Blackmore on the rope. 


Even in its degeneracy and decrepitude, we would 
not speak harshly of the place for which Arne 
composed, Hogarth and Stanfield painted, and in 
whose groves have been heard the sweet voices of 
Storace, Mountain, Bland, Crouch, Brent, Weischel 
(the mother of Reynolds’s Saint Cecilia), Graddon, 
Love, Tunstall, and Waylett; Grisi, Caradori, and 
Pasta; Beard, Lowe, Pyne, Incledon, Sinclair, and 
Braham; Lablache, Tamburini, Rubini, and Mario: 
where Ducrow and Carolini exhibited their daring 
and grace, and Ramo Samee his skill; but a younger 
and more vigorous rival has arisen to push Vauxhall 
from its throne, and London, instead of weeping over 
the loss of Vauxhall, will, we suppose, but shout the 
more lustily ‘Vivat Cremorne!’ 


THE PASSAGE OF 


Wuewn Moses’ rod, 
By the power of God, 
Tore from its depths th’ affrighted wave, 
Did your courage sink 
As ye reached the brink 
Of the sand that covered the seaman’s grave ? 


THE RED SEA. 


What wonders met 
Your eyes, all wet 
With tears the coral branches weep ? 
Or rapt in thought, 
Beheld ye naught 
But the crystal walls of the stricken deep ? 


Yet turn an eye 
To the rampart high 
Of your straight and deep untrodden lane, 
For flowers are there 
Ofa kind so rare, 
That ye ne’er shall see their like again. 


There are lofty trees 
That the wooing breeze 
Of heaven has never kissed before, 
Whose every nest 
Is a home of rest 
For beings your eyes shall meet no more. 


O hurl a dart 
To the beating heart 
Of the serpent gliding swift away, 
°Twere worth a world 
To watch, unfurled, 
Those shining folds in the light of day. 


O grasp, O grasp 
With a miser’s clasp, 
The nameless things that round you lie ; 
Bring up, bring up 
Th’ enamelled cup 
Of coral of deepest scarlet dye! 


But vain for speech 
To strive to reach 
The hearts of men so drowned in awe ; 
Enough for them 
To touch the hem 
Of the Ocean’s skirts as his feet withdraw. 


When his rocky bed 
Shall again be spread 
To mortal view, a stranger sight 
Shall fill our eyes 
Than the changing dyes 
Of the creeping thing or the coral bright. 


When there shall be 
No covering sea, 
This ground shall shake from coast to coast, 
And a rising band 
Shall heave the sand, 
And follow the tread of a mightier host. 


Each hand a blade 
Shall grasp, o’erlaid 
With leaves and flowers of the ocean’s giving, 
Through the calm and strife 
Of a world’s long life— 
Like death in the clasp of the fondly living. 


And ah! when we 
Shall cross the sea, 
Ovr promised land of rest to find, 
There is a path 
From Pharaoh’s wrath 
For us who leave our bonds behind. 


The Son of God, 
With outstretched rod, 
Again commands the waves to sever, 
And every sin, 
As it followeth in, 
Is lost in that tideless deep for ever. = 
R. 
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